THE MOSAIC RECORD OF CREATION DEFENDED. 


A LECTURE TO THE STUDENTS OF CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI FEMALE COLLEGE AT LEXINGTON, MISS. 


BY REV. D. N. HOLMAN, PRESIDENT. 


( CONCLUDED. ) | 
Let us now return to the point in question. That there are these 


| strata of earth we do not pretend to deny, nor that they are filled 
| with the exuview or remains of extinct animals whose -race has long 
since perished from earth we dare not question. How they came 


there we shall not now attempt to prove. The question under dis- 
cussion is, whether or not they could have existed anterior to the first 
day brought to light in the record of Moses—whether or not the term 


“in the beginning” can mean an indefinite period of indefinable du- 
ration anterior to the “first day.” 
Moses opens the volume of inspiration with this sublime declara- 
tion, “in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
The beginning here has reference to thé-commencement of time. 


Beyond that all was eternity, without beginning and without end. 
According to the positions of geologists, the first day did not com- 
mence until the omnifiec fiat of Jehovah was ushered from the eternal 
throne, “Let there be light.” Butthe period between the creation 
of heaven and earth, up to this fiat, is claimed by geologists as that 
vast myriad of years during which these successive ages of living 
beings were entombed in the bowels of the earth. - 

| Let us now consider what are the probabilities of the earth hay- 
ing been inhabited anterior to the first day. Let us rub out all the 
teeming millions that throng our world; they were not till the sixth 
day. Blot out the sun and let darkness pervade the universe; its 
light was not till the fourth day. Let the stars be shrouded in gloom, 
and shut out their twinklings from the star-lit heavens, for it was not 
ull the fourth morn of creation that they bespangled the sky. Let 
Nature herself hush her voice of song and of sighs, for it was novt till 
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creation’s birth that her melody was heard. 


and bid them take up their abode in the silent chamber of the eternal 
night of annihilation, for “the earth was without form and Void, and 


darkness was upon the face of the deep.”’ Yea, 


“ Before the seas and this terrestrial ball, 
And heaven’s high canopy that covers all, 
One was the face of nature; if a face, 
Rather a rude and undigested mass— 

A lifeless lump, unfashioned and unframed— 
Of jarring seeds, and justly chaos named.” 


Can it be thought that in such a world “without form,” that mil. 


lions of living beings of mammoth form and giant siz@ lived and died 


and were buried in the strata of earth? Or does it not Say emphat- 


—ieally that the earth itself was a “void,” and darkness threw its silent 


pavilion of gloom o’er the face of the deep. 

How can it be supposed that in such a void myriads of ages rolled 
their ceaseless rounds, spreading out “many extensive plains and mas. 
sive mountains, as it were; the great charnel houses of preceding gen- 
erations, of whom no other records are extant, which lived and died, 
and whose races were swept from the face of the earth ere man and 
the creatures which are his contemporaries became its denizens.” 

But again: it was not until the second day that God gave that 
omnific bid, ‘‘ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters.” Some are disposed to 
think that what is meant by the firmament here, is the atmosphere— 
the air—which then first stretched its broad belt around our world, 
by which the waters of the clouds were divided from the waters of 
earth. If this was so, of course no animal life could have existed pre- 
vious to the second day. No life can exist where there is no air, but 
would instantly perish, as does the animal in the exhausted receiver 
of an air pump. 

But supposing it to have been, as it most probably was, the whole 
canopy of heaven which then first bent its blue vault around our 
globe, it is inconceivable to suppose that our world was inhabited up 
to that time. The most consistent theory is, that the atomic elements 
of our world, in the smallest inconceivable particles, then were float- 
ing throughout an indefinable space throughout the broad sky, that 
was emphatically “without form and void,” and then on the second 
day the omnipotent power of God subjected its particles to the dal 
sistible force of cohesion, electricity, magnetism or gravitation, ay 
which they are drawn together around one common center, leaving 
that blue vault stretching out its cireumambient splendor around its 


Dissolve the elements 
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But even vet we contend that the world was uninhabited, fox it 
as not until the third morn of creation that God said “let the water 
ander the heayen be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry 
and appear.” Up to this time the world was covered with water. 
It has been satisfactorily demonstrated that three-fourths of the pre- 
ent,surface of the globe is covered with water, which would entirely 
envelope our world, and no “dry land appear.” Up to this time, 
then, old ocean shook her hoary mane in undisputed sway, and no 
living thing ever plowed her waters till the fifth morn of the world’s 
existence dawned upon the yawning deep, when God exclaimed, “ Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creatures that hath 


lite.” 

Nor could it have been before the sixth day, amid the last throes 
of creation’s birth, that those beings of mammoth size and giant form 
now entombed in the strata of earth were placed upon our world. 


when God said, ‘let the earth bring forth the living creature.” Then 


|} comes the grand crowning point, in the great panorama of creation’s 


birth, when 


Before his omnipotent bid 

Mountains in grandeur and glory rise, 

The shroud of darkness disappears, 

And millions of stars emblazon the skies, | 
The air is filled with flying fowls, 

Who soar aloft in light above, 

And bathe their plumes in morning clouds, 
And chant the songs of Jehovah's love ; 
The earth with beasts and creeping things, 
And swarming insects thickly teem, 
While finny tribes in nations sport 

On ocean's wave and sparkling stream. 


Then indeed set the Eternal Counsel who said, “let us make man 
after our own image,” whan the morning stars caught up the rejoicing 
ind sang together and shouted for joy that creation was born. Then 
ind not till then did time commence to entomb in the bowels of earth 
the melancholy wreck now exhumed from the deep. 

But again: it is contended that it is no where affirmed that God 
‘reated the heaven and the earth in the first day, but in the begin- 
hing. Let us examine here what the term “in the beginning” usu- 
lly means. It is a vital point. Geologists claim it to have been the 
ime in w hich ‘all the physical operations disclosed by geology were 
going on.” We find no difficulty in admitting | readily that God did 
Not create the heaven and the earth on the first day. A close exam- 
ination might show that “in the beginning means the whole “ six 
days.” When we speak of anything having been done in the begin- 
Wng of the year, we do not necessarily mean that it was done in the 
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first second after the last midnight of the dying 
day, nor the first month even, much less in the d 
light of the new year day threw its exulting beams o’er the me 
of the past year just emerged into the grave. An action done in the 
first part of the year is said truly to, be done in the beginning Of the 
year. A close examination will show that it was not until the second 
day that God made the firmament, and the firmament he called hea. 


ven. And on the third day “the dry land appeared, and God called 
the dry land earth.” 


Now, although it is expressly taught that the heaven (firmament; 
and the earth (dry land) were not made until the third day, yet we 
conceive that the terms ‘the heavens and the earth” created “ in the 
beginning has a much broader sense than what is ascribed t6 
here. I believe that by the term heavens is meant the whole solar 
system, and by the earth is meant all that belongs to the solid, fluid 
and atmospheric parts of our world. Taking this view of the sub- 
ject, it cannot with truth be said that “ heavens and the earth” were 
created until the gigantic fiat was finished, completed, and the great 
drama fully closed. ‘And God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good.” It is unphilosophic to, suppose that the 
earth was made independent of the rest of creation, unless it was the 
center of a system. But it is satisfactorily proved that the earth is 
not the center, but simply a planet revolving around the sun, the cen- 
ter of the system. Like the blazing seraphs who fly around the eter- 
nal throne, sweeping across the golden lyres the pzans of God's glory, 
crying “ Holy, holy, holy art thou, Lord of Hosts.” So Earth, with 
Venus, Mars, Mercury, the Moon, Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel, a! 


go blazing around the Sun, doing homage to the great king of light | 


Now, when God said let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, we conceive the whole solar system was made. We believe 
that up to this time the creating elements of the universe were float: 
ing throughout space, without form and void. God had not ye! 


fashioned the plans of the Universe. With his omnific bid he threw — 


out the outlines of creation, and the grand, gradual picture grew 
until the mighty universe of moving worlds tumbled into birth. 
believe so, first, because the shape of our globe indicates that before 
the dry land appeared, while still engulphed in the roaring deep, P* 


Year, nor the first 
arkness before the | 
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We 


sessed of but little solidity, it then was subjected to the same =, 
tion on its axis as at present; and it is a known faet that any 52! | 


: xt to | 
globular form thus revolved, will flatten or indent its sides next 


ke 
its poles, while across its equator it will swell out, causing " tol 
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an orange shape. This has been demonstrated by Sir Isaac Newton 
and M. Cassini to be the exact shape of our world. 


Secondly: Now unless the whole system was made at this time, I 


~ ee not how the earth’s gravitating power could have been controlled, 
— except by divine interposition. It isa fundamental law of philosophy 


that all bodies of matter attract each other. The great Sir Isaac 


- Newton has immortalized his name by applying this one great fun- 
damental principle to the regulations of the solar system and to all 


the heavenly bodies. If, now, the whole of the solar system were 
blotted out save the sun and earth, they would instantly rush together 
in wild confusion and madness. And then if we go farther and blot 


out the sun, leaving earth to remain, fully created as some would have 
| it, what is there to suspend this rash ball of earth and water in the 
midnight darkness of unmeasured space? What, unless we could 


suppose that God would stoop from the eternal throne and grasp with 
omnipotent arm this sinking chaotic world, would prevent it from 


~ floating aloof throughout unmeasured darkness, emphatically “without 


form and void?” 
But suppose we admit that the earth was thus fully formed, and 


had floated at random throughout nonentity until the fourth morn 


of creation, when God first threw out the outlines of that burning 


_ world which now daily illumes the earth. On the first moment it was 
— created it would“have rushed impetuously to our earth, unless we can 
_ suppose that God had grasped our world with one hand and stretch- 
ing out the other ninety-five millions of miles, had laid hold of the 


burning spangles of the sun and held it firmly there until He had 


called into being the other worlds of the solar system. But this would 
bea miracle, and geologists are the last men in the universe to admit 


9? 


that God will “interfere unnecessarily ;"’ and we might still go fur- 
ther and say that the whole solar system is but one small part of a 
sull greater system, composed of innumerable systems—worlds piled 


_ on worlds in the higher compartments of the universe—and that same 
law of gravitation and mutual attraction pervades the entire whole 1 
80 that we contend that the universe must have sprang into being 
_ Coetaneously, and the several days were but the preparatory steps in 


Peopling it with animal and vegetable life. 


| But it might be argued that the two great lights were not made 
ull the fourth day. True, “and it is worthy of remark that on the 


fourth day of creation the great light was formed and then first threw 


his beams athwart the gloomy profound,” and that on the conclusion 
of the fourth millenary (or four thousandth year) from the creation, 
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according to the Hebrew, the Sun of Righteousness shone upon this 
world, as deeply sunk in that mental darkness produced by sin, 
the ancient world was while teeming darkness held the dominion till 
the sun was created as the dispenser of light. What would the World 
be without the sun? a howling waste in which neither animal por 
vegetable life could possibly exist. And what would the moral world 
be without Jesus Christ and the light of his word and spirit? Just 
what those parts of it now are where his light has not yet shone 
“Dark places of the earth filled with the habitations of cruelty.” 
where error prevails without end, and superstition, engendering false 
hopes and false fears, degrades and debases the mind of man.” 


Yet this does not argue that the sun was not made before it was 
endowed with the power of light, any more than that the earth itsel/ 
was not made until it received the light of the sun. The sun was 
made when God commanded the firmament, and it sprang into birth. 
Its light was not given it until the fourth day. Note: “ Let there be 
light.” This is a different word from what we had in verse 3, signi- 
fying, as Paulus Fagius observes, that which is made out of light— 
luminous bodies—whereby light is communicated to us. The Hebrew 


particle mene, before a word, being to express the instrument of an 


action. And so, now we are to conceive that the light produced at 
first, having for three days circulated about the earth, and that near 
unto it, to further the production of the things befoxg mentioned, was, 
on this fourth day, distributed into. several luminous bodies at a great 
distance from the earth. So it follows—in the firmament of heaven. 
(See Patrick & South on 1 Gen., 14.) 


We believe, then, that it cannot with truth be said that the * hea- 
vens and the earth were created” until the work was closed ; hence 
the term “in the beginning” means the six days of creation, as Moses 
expressly declares: “ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished. 
and all the hosts of them, and on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made.’ And again he declares, ‘These are the | 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were created. 


Here, then, is the point to which we have come : we must acknow- 
ledge these are the correct genealogies of heaven and earth a 
created, or else with Professor Sedgwick declare, “If the Bible 1s * 
rule of life and faith, a record of our moral destinies, it 1s DOR #5 
does it pretend to be, a revelation of natural science.” OF wae 
writer in the Literary Gazette: “ Maintaining to the full extent ; 
inspiration of the sacred volume on all facts involving the ee 
facts, and moral condition of man,” but “it is reasonable te exp® 
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‘hat the Deity who does not interfere unnecessarily should have with- 
- held any extraordinary assistance from such portions as relate to na- 
‘ural phenomena.” “Granting this to be the case, there seems to be 
ana priori improbability that the writings of Moses sh td contain 
any precise information on such subjects as these.” 

Shall we indorse the opinion of this geologist, or shall we rather 
ndorse the language of the apostle, that “all scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” It matters not whether of moral destiny or na- 
tural phenomena—there is no exception. And shall we not fear the 
accusation of our blessed Savior: “ For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” Christ himself stakes 
the identity and divinity of his mission upon the writings of Moses: 
~ Reject that and Christ himself is rejected. 
 Butagain, if we could even reject Moses in regard to the creation, 
can we reject the declaration of God himself? When ‘the Lord 
said unto Moses, lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the peo- 
ple may hear when I speak unto thee, and believe thee forever. And 
itcame to pass on the third day in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the 
voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the people in the camp 
trembled. And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God; and they stood at the nether part of the mount 
And Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, because the Lord de- 


scended upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 


ofa furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when the 
voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, Mo- 
‘es spake and God answered him by a voice: For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
rested on the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day and hallowed it.’ ‘ 

Unless, then, we can discredit the declaration of God himself, hea- 
Yen and earth were made within six days. Moses was correct and 


the Bible true. Why all this display of omnific power and glory, but. 


‘Olmpress us of its truth, that we may “believe Moses forever?” 
And shall it be reserved for our day to declare against the testimony 
tthe Great Jehovah? Let God and his word be truth. They are 
the standard of truth, and if science conflicts with their declaration 
We know that the science is error. 
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THE ORGAN TOWER OF SANTA CLARE. 


A LEGEND. 


BY MAUD MARSHALL. 


My locks are gray, and manners cold, 


And eyes once bright are dimmed by years, 
And cheeks once smooth as those who sing 


Are marked by time and worn by tears. 
And yet my youth comes back again, 

And my worn heart again rejoices, 
When listening to the organ grand, 


And to the white-robed boys’ clear voices. 


’T was years ago, in that high tower 


From whence now comes the sounding balm, 


I, too, a fair-haired choral boy, 


Joined with glad heart in chant and psalm. — 


And she, the “ Kappell Maestro’s child,” 
The gentle, dove-eyed, fair Hildone, 
Stood with clasped hands and holy face, 

While swayed the organ’s pealing tone. 


I loved her then—though all unknown, 
Even to my own heart, was the spell 

That drew me to that organ tower 

Each morn and night at sound of bell. 

It seemed then to my childish heart, 
That the white doves hovering there 

Were angels, sent from heaven lo take 


Our morning chant and evening prayer- 


They all knew Hildone’s voice, and fed 
From her fair hand, with cooings soft, 
As neath the orial’s crimson light 
She stood and waved her scarf aloft. 
That pale blue scarf, those golden curls, 
I see them floating in the air, 
As in the battlement she leaned, 
In the organ tower of Santa Clare. 
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Years fled as days do not now fly, 
Bright summer days of love and song ; 
If winter came I knew it not, 
And thought the longest day not long. 
| But ah! a change came in my bliss. 
One came from lands far o’er the sea, 
And to my Hildone, did I say? 
Yes—to my Hildone, bent the knee. 


| I loved her as he ne’er could love. 
| | He love her! that vain selfish boy! | 
As some fair saint in sacred shrine 

I worshiped—her my life, my joy. 
And yet I calmly sat and held 

That little hand, in the evening dim, 
As on the steps of Santa Clare 

She told me of her love for him. 


| That night, when rose the midnight moon, 
i | I left my pillow stained with tears, 
| And to the organ tower repaired | 
| To link the past with future years. | 
: With the Miserere’s sobbing prayer, 
I there interred joy, hope, affection, 
Knowing that no hand would ope the tomb, 
Or Bve call forth a resurrection. 


The surges rolling down the aisles 
Awoke the echos slumbering there, 
Each carved nook and bannered tomb 
Responded to my unvoiced prayer. 
Ah! nothing but that organ’s voice 
Could have told my God of all the pain 
That turned my heart to throbbing fire 
And with sharp arrows pierced my brain. 
But peace and resignation came 
And held the future kindly o'er me; 
The music cropped, like pity’s tears, | 
And Hope's fair form sprang up before me. 
This was the promise they all gave: 
‘Twas that my darling, pure Hildone, 
Should calm and happy ever be, 
And my love die, with me, unknown. 


Not even that should mar her bliss. 

To know her joy should prove my sorrow; 
A brother's love she deemed I gave; 

A brother's it should be to-morrow! 
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‘The organ spoke great words of strength, 


Poured o’er my heart soft waves of balm, 
And with the martyred saints long gone 
I held communion through the psalm. 


He bore her far to distant lands 
Where dusky faces bent before her, 
"Neath sunny skies of tropic glare, 


Where e’en strange stars at night bent o'er her. 


The waving woods were not as those 
‘Neath which her childish feet had strayed ; 
The songs were strange, by strangers sung; 


The prayers in unknown tongues were prayed. 


Her tender form soon sank away 
Before the fierce consuming heat. 
She pined for milder climes and skies; 
She pined for San Clare’s music sweet ; 
She shrank from the rich, voluptuous breath 
Of the hot, red-lipped Indian flowers ; 
She dreamed of violets cool and blue-- 
Of daisies hid in sweet-briar bowers. 


But, oh! she pined for us; yes, us— 
Her gray-hair'd sire, the organ maestro, 
Her home, the church of Santa Clare, 
And pined for me, her ‘brother Paistro.” 
She said it not; but we could see— 
Each little line stabbed to the quick— 
That he for whom she gave up all 
Had tired of her, and she was sick. 


Then came the message bound in black, 
From which there dropped a golden curl ; 
It seemed a message sent by her 
To call her sire to the Better World; 
For when I took his hand to say 
I, faithful I, would love him yet, 
I found it stiff, and cold, and still, 
And on his brow death’s signet set. 


I now am old, and nearing fast 
The grave, where I shall rest by him. 
Kach night, in that old organ tower, 
I sit and play his favorite hymn ; 
And as the trembling organ sounds, 
In deep and plaintive minor tenes, 
I hear voices none others hear— 
The “Kappell Maestro’s” and Hildone’s. 


Houston, Texas, March 8. 
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COMPARISON; OR PICTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MY SISTERS, ETTA AND CARRIE. 


TO THE READER. 


In presenting this tale, which is true, to you, through the pages of the 
Avrora, 1 have endeavored to show up the vices of intemperance, infidelity and 
cambling; and have compared two families for that purpose. 


Hoping that my little tale will be acceptable, 
I remain, your friend, AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. 


The uncongeniality existing between man and wife, who married 
tor the sake of convenience, both of the couple being what is termed 
“fashionable,” is very great; and of course there is no happiness 
where there is no congeniality, and a divorce is often the result. 
Any way there is no happiness, no affinity between the pair, who 
should be as “bone of one bone, flesh of one flesh.” The wife 
looks upon her husband as a machine to get money, by some means 
@ °° other, with which to pay for the finery with which she adorns 
herself. The husband looks on the wife as a fine-formed, handsomely 

decorated figure, to be envied in the vulgar throng; and in society 
lelights to-call the attention of strangers to “my wife: Said wife 
being rich when ‘my husband” wedded her. 

| James Carlton was one of the wealthiest merchants of New York 
“ity. We speak of the year 1827. For years he had lived, hoarding 
up his gold to no purpose, until he had reached the ripe age of forty. 
lle was often induced to marry; but in vain. Many were the 
“aneuvring mamas who had striven to catch the wealthy merchant ~ 
ae their daughter Angelina or Sophronia; but in vain. James 
Varlton was not the man to be caught in any such traps. At last, 
alter having been informed of the fact so often, he came to think he 
really needed a wife; and to that effect, in the summer of 1836, he 
had proceeded to Saratoga, and, among others, was introduced to the 
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great Southern heiress, Miss Mason, from the Old Dominion, 0, 
day the commercial world was astonished to hear that their oe 
James Carlton, had committed matrimony, and that to a celebrates 
belle and heiress, viz: Miss Wilhelmine Mason. Many of the sage 
merchants of Broad street shook their heads at the announcement. 
for having heard Mr. Carlton’s opinion of matrimony so often, they 
had come to the opinion that if any man of their number woul) 
remain unmarried that man would be James Carlton. But whey 
James Carlton, the successful merchant, brought his beautiful an 
stylish bride to a home in the great metropolis, all were compelled to 
say that, as regards exteriors, James Carlton was as successful jy. 
matrimony as in financiering. } | 


During his long bachelor life, James Carlton had lodged in dif 
ferent hotels; he had never known the joys of having a home of 
one’s own; for from childhood up he had been an inmate of another's 
house. His mother had died when he was a babe; and his father, 
cold, stern man, soon married again. His stepmother did not belie 
the name generally given to the race of stepmothers. She was harsh 
and unfeeling to the orphan boy; and at an early age he became an 
inmate of his aunt’s house, where he lived, sharing with his cousins 
Harry and Ben what little they had; for his aunt Miriam, who was 
his mother’s only sister, was not wealthy, as regards world’s goods, 
but she had a feeling heart. But now aunt Miriam had long been 
among the angels of God; and Harry, also, was in another world, 
far distant from our sorrowful earth. Ben still occupied the old 
household, with a loved wife, and was surrounded by happy, Joy ful | 
children; but he hardly ever heard of his playmate of other days 
for the prosperous. merchant did not write, or in any way hold 
communication with his country cousin. 


Wilhelmine, the wife of James Carlton, was an only daughter ° 
a wealthy Virginia gentleman. She loved to boast that she was * | 
direct descendant, on her mother’s side, of Pocahontas, and, on a 
father’s side, of an Earl of England. She had an only brother, | 
Lancelot Mason, who was five years his sister’s senior, and as unlike | 
her as possible for a sister and brother to be. He was a great ight 
and cared nothing for the genealogy his sister loved to boast of : 2 
nothing delighted him more than to plague his sister by say sa sie 
their great-great-grandmother was purchased for a peck of con" : 


Wilhelmine was constantly saying “Lance had no pride!” This 
was before she became Mrs. James Carlton. 
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Having introduced the father and mother of our heroine to you, 
-eader, We Skip over many years, and introduce you into the fashion- 
able boarding-house of Mrs. Mildred St. Clair, where James Carlton, 
Esy., wife and daughters board. Seventeen years have elapsed. 

Miss Bel Carlton, the eldest daughter, aged sixteen, is by no means 
nandsome; not even good looking; gray eyes, sallow complexion, 
bands that are not the smallest in the world, and-feet in proportion. 
Her mother is constantly wondering “ how ’Bel came to have such 
large hands and feet ;” but she has beautiful teeth, and hair of the 


| blackest hue. 


Julia, the next, aged fifteen years, was tall and dark, not hand- 


some, but with magnificent, clear, gray eyes, so dark that it was 
lificult to discover their true color, darkened still more by the jetty 
| fringes that swept the pale cheek, and the black brows that lay like 
 ebon curves upon the white forehead. 


Florence, the youngest, the pet of the household, was as exquisite 


inform asa sylph, with hands like beautiful lilies, and feet like those 


of fairies; eyes the color of the azure skies above us; she was beau- 
titul beyond compare. So thought her mother, and so said the 
boarders at the fashionable establishment of Mrs. M. St. Clair. 

But Isabel’s eyes are not downeast, and burn with the flame of 
purest chastity. Lips that make one’s mouth water. Isabel was a 
graduate of a celebrated female institute; had graduated with much 
honor; was a much loved schoolmate by her fellow-students and 
eachers. But at home, if a boarding-house can be called a home, 
she was made to feel that she was cursed with a hideous face; and, of 
“ourse, she was anything but happy. 

Julia, although not strictly speaking beautiful, had a fine form and 
regular features, and her mother was speaking of bringing her out 
hext season ; but the eldest, the neglected one, was never mentioned 
‘4 connection with any enjoyment, any féte, and remained alone 
when at home, “moping,” her parents termed it. If so, it was 
oping for sympathy—for love—which was not granted her. How 


- she wished she had a pretty face, like the pet of the household, 
Orrie. 
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If. 


Our mission here would ’scape our mind, 
Life’s battle be unfought— 
Too eager for the victor’s crown, 
No victory be wrought; 
In patience we must bear the cross, 
By Faith must fight our way, 
Ere we can win the Promised Land 
Of Life’s eternal day. 


[Louisa B. Flanders. 

‘Wretched me! why did nature clothe me with such a hideoy 
face? why am I despised, hated, by every one?” Thus soliloquized 
our heroine, as she sat in her room, her face buried in her hands, and 
in tears. In after years she often thought of that hour, when she 
thought her sorrows were worse than those of any living being. 
When she knew what sorrow and trouble was she would think, “! 
was clothed in purple ani fine linen and knew it not; but then the 
thought would arise, “I was unloved — now I have treasures of 
untold value,” and she would gaze with a mother’s fond look on her 
children; the children of poverty. But we anticipate. 

Poor, neglected Isabel; neglected so long that any kindness would 
overpower thee; while your sisters are belles in the select circle in 
the parlor at Mrs. St. Clair’s select boarding-house, you are unno- 
ticed. And why? Because you have been so underrated that you 
are afraid to speak ; you would be frightened at the sound of your 
voice in such an assembly; while Miss Julia and Miss Florrie are 
often pert. Yet do not think you are unnoticed. Have you not 
raised your eyes from their usual position—the carpet—and met the 
gaze of one, and instantly your eyes would again seek the figare oD 
the carpet? Have you ever observed that one? Ah, yes, when you 
fancied he was not gazing at you, you gazed at him; your eyes have 
told the tale long ago, Isabel. 

Alfred Winter was a young man of fine talents, if he would apply 
them. He was a splendid artist, and was made a poet by dame 
nature. He was tall, and very fine looking; an eye like se eagle, 
a haughty look and unbending will. His father had died “oat 
months before the time when we introduce him to our readers, i i] 
had left him a fortune of fifty or sixty thousand dollars, a | 
Alfred, being of age, had come immediately in possession of. is ; 
had been an inmate of Mrs. St. Clair’s boarding-house gl or | 
days when he was the magnet that drew all around him. Jull 4 | 
Florrie Carlton thought him the handsomest, most polite, and mo | 
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preable gentleman they ever knew. Julia murmured his name in her 
deep. Isabel said nothing, for she was one of the order of whom 
nay be said, “still waters run deep.” Miss Isabel Carlton was 
‘ntroduced to the fascinating Alfred Winter, and when with him she 
was obliged to find her tongue; and Isabel's talents were of no ordi- 
nary character. She performed on the piano-forte with no common 
ill, and sang like a prima donna. She was never asked to play 
before Alfred Winter became one of Mrs. St. Clair’s boarders; but 
now the evenings were unbearable without Miss Isabel Carlton was 
present to enchant the assembled company with her ballads and 
yperatie performances. ‘Auld Robin Gray” appeared a different 
thing when she sang it,” as Alfred Winter informed a friend one day. 

“Who is she?” said friend inquired very innocently. 

But Alfred replied not, only his face turned crimson. 

And Isabel, she loved with all the passion of first love. Reader, 
auch love cannot be described. Unless you have felt its power, you 
have yet to know a great joy. As ‘the author of De Vere writes: 
‘There is nothing under heaven as delicious as the possession of 
pure, fresh and immutable affections. More priceless than the gems 
of Goleonda is a virgin’s heart; and more devoted than the idolatry 
ot Mecea is woman’s love. There is no sordid view, no qualifying 
«lf-interest, in the feeling. It is a principle and characteristic of her 
nature ; a faculty and an infatuation which absorbs and concentrates 
ill the fervor of her soul and all the depth of her bosom. I would 
rather be the idol of one unsullied and unpracticed heart, than the 
monarch of empires. I would rather possess the immaculate and 
impassioned devotion of one high-souled and enthusistic virgin than 
he sycophantice fawnings of millions.” 


ITI. 


The poisonous yenom withers youth, 
Blasts character and health, 

All sink before it—hope and truth, 
And comfort, joy and wealth. 

It is the author, too, of shame, 
And never fails to kill; 

Reader, dost thou desire the name ? 
The Serpent of the Still. 


| {| The Milford Bard. 
Alfred Winter was not perfect ; far from it. But he had a habit, 
ine that 18 sure to end in death, unhappiness, and, if one has a 
awe utter wretchedness. Alfred was fond of spirituous liquors ; 
ot that he was ever seen intoxicated, but simply because he was fond 


¥~ 


youth stands a fair chance of filling a drunkard’s grave. So we 


| mind; but anon there steals te the one the wormwood dregs of bitter 


~ which spread a mournful curtain over the beautiful scenes of human 
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of the social glass; and we all know what the social glass leads ty 
We often hear a youth say, when asked if he drinks, “Qh! ] side 
take a social glass now and then.” That only will not always mtg 
there, and the now and then will soon be banished forever ; and thai 


would say to the youth of our land, “ beware of social glasses,” 


There are evils in our land upon which the eloquence of the 
orator, the lyre of the poet, and the deep and overwrought touche 
of the pen and pencil have dwelt almost in vain. Infidelity ang 
intemperance go hand in hand. They bid the spirit of youth boy 
down at an unholy shrine; and the sweetest affections, dearest hopes 
and fondest visions of earth are offered us as incense to the myste. 
rious divinity of unbelief. This is no ideal picture. The world is 
full of afflictions that are summoned up like clouds around the 
devious path of the blasphemer and the drunkard. The red wire 
brightens alluringly in the goblet; the shadowy illusions of the 
skeptic come but for a little season with a soothing unction to the 


regret, to the other the clouds which obscure the sunshine of hope. 


existence, and create unutterable forebodings of that undiscovered 
country beyond the land of death. 


“We hear there is a river which winds through the beautifw 
plains of Hindostan, and that millions gather round it and worship 
the waters. And we shudder when we are told that thousands o! 
human beings are the offerings of this superstition.’ * But the stream 
haunted by drunkards is a more awful flood than the Ganges. Th 
Hindoo believes when he drinks of this river that health and beauty 
and long life will be given unto him. he drunkard knows tha 
disease, deformity and death are in the streams he quafls, The 
Hindoo is persuaded his sins are washed away in the consecrate! 
water; and although the blood of men is the price of his imagins 
bliss, he believes the victims live again in heaven, and he thinks : 
sees the favor of his God in brighter skies and greener fields, - 
more abundant harvests. But the drunkard has not this faith. ie 
looks around him on a shore that is cursed, and scorched, and with 
ered. He looks up to a sky of blackness, and darkness, and — 
that burns with fire, and is horrid with shapes of despair. He know 
he drinks damnation. For every wretch, swept off by the burnins 


*Fred. A. Ross, D D. 
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lows which roll at his feet, utters shrieks that are full of the, 


sorments of hell. 
\llow us to dwell for a few moments upon the consequences of 


‘atemperance. Have you ever visited a mad-house to see a man in 
the prime of life, grand, stately form, high polished brow, and every 
ther expressive feature, indicative of the powerful mind nature had 
yiven him? This man was once blessed with wealth, an affectionate 
wife and happy children, with Senates hearkening to his wisdom‘ 
and friends flocking around him. You see him chained. His eye, 
which then shone with the luster of reason, now rolls upon you in 
‘he wildness of frenzy. His mouth, which once poured words of fire 
into the hearts of patriots, or spoke of things true, and honest, and 
just, and pure, to listening sons and daughters. now curses man and 
jlasphemes God. Strong drink has bound this noble man. One- 
third of the many deranged persons in the United States are caused 
from strong drink alone. | 

Let us proceed to another house, peopled with the victims of 
trong drink. It is a more awful picture than the one we have just 
eft. It is the penitentiary. Here are villains of every dye, of every 
iweand sex. ‘The inmates of these places are guilty of every imagi- 
uible crime. Strong drink has filled these prisons, and built many,a 
sallows. The vast majority of eriminals are such from intemper- 
nce. Awful is the malefactor’s end; yet the ordinary death, of the. 
irmkard is searcely less miserable. When a drunkard, a habitual 
irankard dies, he dares not think of heaven. Time, probation | 
ntinite mercy have been despised. Eternity, dark, fiery, intermi- 
wable eternity, rolls its horrors over his soul.”’ 

We have seen the good old father, his locks as white as snow, his. 
‘ep slow and trembling, beg in vain of his only son to quit the 
urking place of the worm—the worm of the still. My heart: bled 
when he turned away, for I knew the hope, fondly cherished, that his 
“on would be to him the staff of his declining yenrs, had supported 
him through many a sorrow. 

We have left our tale and have given a homily on intemperance | 
infidelity. We beg ‘the pardon of our readers, and that 
“is chapter may do some good; anyhow it will do no:harm. 

To continue our tale we will commence chapter. 
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IV. 


Oh, there is no music stealing 
On the soul by sorrow wrung, 
} Like those lays of love and feeling, 
; | Woman’s music-melting tongue 
Warbles when her heart in glee, 
Tastes of love the luxury. 


(The Milford Bard. 
Time waits for no man—it travels onward with an ey 


en, uninter. 
rupted, inexorable step, without accommodating itself to the dela 


e 
vs 
| of mortals. The restless hours pursue their course—moments pres , 
| " after moments—day treads upon day—years roll after years, Does a 


4 | man loiter—procrastinate ? is he listless or indolent? Behoid the 
days, and months, and years, unmindfal of his delay, and never slug. 
gish, but march forward in silent and solemn procession. Our labor 

and toils, our ideas and feelings, may be suspended by sleep; dark. 


| ness, and silence, and death, may reign around us; but time rests not 
ee slumbers never, but presses along and knows no stoppages. We fg! 
' may dam up mighty rivers—stop them in journeying to the ocean 9" 
“4 press them back to their source; but the arrest of time is beyond 


the power of any human being beside Omnipotence. The clock may J! 
cease to strike, the bell to toll; the sun may cease to shine, the moon : 
stand still; but the busy hours pass on. The months and years must 
move forever forward. 

Before proceeding further tn our tale, it would do well for us 
describe Alfred Winter. He is a fine-looking man; is above the 
medium hight, but under the colossal; his forchead is high, and 
rather square; his back head is rounded, and not too full; his eyes 
are dark, bright, and fairly set in the sockets—neither tending ( 
recede or protrude; has black hair, inclined to curl; his nose Is 
medium between Roman and aquiline; his mouth 1s moderately 
small; his lips firm and compact; his complexion is uniform pare 
brown and fair; he has a blue eye; he is elegant and reserved in his 
speech, and very fascinating. Such is an exact description of ove 
who slowly treads the path of intemperance, and Is 4 confirmed 
atheist. 

A year flew on the wings of time. Alfred Winter had been a 
inmate of Mrs. St. Clair’s boarding-house for fourteen months, sg 
he astonished Mr. Carlton one day by asking for the hand of hs 
eldest daughter, Isabel. | biedt 

“No, sir; my peremptory reply is no; never mention the su , 7 
again ;”’ and the wealthy merchant bowed the astonished young 
| out of the counting-room. 
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«Ah, think you not your consent is deemed necessary ; Isabel © 


ves me well enough to do as I say,” muttered Alfred, as he slowly 
ceeded to Delmonico’s to drink. Here he met several of his 
siends. Of course wine was called for, and agMin and again were 
new bottles opened. For the first time in his life Alfred Winter was 
intoxicated. 

Isabel felt as one lost when Alfred made not his appearance that 
evening. She watched until a late hour in her room; but she heard 
not his well: known footstep. He was not present at the breakfast 
table; and she first met him at dinner. At the sight of him her face 
jushed; he observed it, and felt that Isabel would consent to any- 
thing he asked. | 

After dinner Isabel and Alfred were alone in the parlor. He told 


until it bled. ‘Isabel, my life, we can only elope, marry, and return 
man and wife. Will you consent, Isabel? I await your decision 
with great fear and trembling.” 

“TJ will reply to-morrow noon,” replied Isabel, in an agitated 


ong, for Julia soon made her appearance, followed by a Miss Sybil 
Linton, who was at present a boarder at Mrs. St. Clair’s, she being 
dunt to Miss Linton. 

’ “I thought sister Bel was in here,” said Julia, as she entered the 
it room, 

f “But you will not leave because Miss ’Bel is not here? Remain. 
Bi have not had the pleasure of your company, Miss Julia, pinNe, I 
» Bly do not know when; but I can assure you it seems a year.” 

‘ Julia and he were soon talking in a very animated manner, while 
\ Sybil Linton, book in hand, was apparently deeply interested in the 


n fy Pes of Cowper, with the book turned upside down. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) | 


her how her father had treated his position. She bit her nether lip’ 


tone; and so saying, she left her lover alone; but not to remain so — 
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TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD or TRADE 


CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


CHAPTER v. 


In the preceding chapters we have endeavored to exhibit the moc 
prominent points that exert an influence on direct trade. We wil 


‘now, in as succinct a manner as possible, attempt to demonstrate tlp 


great necessity for such banking facilities and exchange mediums 
may also tend, as a powerful auxiliary, to develop the resources ai 
our command. ‘This will be found to be a much easier process thar 
the magnitude of the subject would at first glance appear to admito! 
The whole base will be credit, through a system of exchanys 
between the continent of Europe and our city, (Memphis,) through 
yours, (Baltimore.) This element we are not able at present t 


‘command. We possibly might sell a small draft on Belginm or 
- Holland, or any of the ILlause towns, and this would be the extent oi 


our operations in this particular. What we want is an intermedia 
system of exchanges, that, through your city, will give us the same 
facilities as any city on the seaboard. This is a great point to be 
considered ; you have the capital, and with proper spirit can adapt 
profitably to ourwequirements. The establishment of a cotton bank 
has been spoken of. This is an enterprise fraught with the deeper" 
interest to Southern producers, and will have a still greater tendency 
to assist the planter to throw off the shackles of an usurious interest 
paid indirectly to the middle men, or cotton and produce brokers 
who, many ot them, like, vampyres, live by the blood drained frog 
the very heart of the body of the country. Here is the procedure ° 
too many—I am pained to say it—of the cotton operations of U 


the banks at 
South. The farmer brings his staple to market. If the bat 


drawing in, and refuse to accommodate A, B or CG, the ery ®) 


is tight; a depression occurs, and down pops cotton an eighth; 7 
depression continues for several days, until the bank furnishes 2 
correspondents with means to meet, at the same time some wae 
proceedure gives her capacity to buy, her drafts; then she I fe 
pared to draw. The cormorants are informed by Cova 
director, the thing is all right. Drafts are immediately 1 et 
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both by banks and individuals, and the bank reaps a harvest of 
sighteen per cent. per annum, which accrued profit comes of a neces- 
«ty from the pockets of the planters; and the poor domestic demand, 
‘om the honest mechanic, or merchant, with no bank favor, lays over 
stil no more bills are needed—throwing the profits from the staple 

E MM pot into the hands of the farmers, or into the laps of the industrial 

sjgsses, but into the pampered coffers of the heartless corporations 

‘hat are miscalled banks of discount and deposit—names that should 

be changed to those of extortion and shaving. One per cent. per 

nonth, or twelve per cent. per annum, is paid, to my own personal 
knowledge, for the use of capital to buy cotton on speculation ; and, 
sven at these usurious rates, vast amounts are made to the borrowers, 
in profit realized on the staple as it moves.in transitu from point to 


jollars per bale before it is compressed at New Orleans for shipment 
foreign ports. And where do these charges originate? Not in 
freight; for that is only one dollar per bale. Consequently it is in 
handling commissions, and the effects of misapplied banking capital, 
the genius of whose workings are entirely antagonistical to the 
purity of legitimate banking. We can prove plainly and in a 
noment that ‘direct trade,” furthered by the contemplated establish- 
went of a cotton bank, will inure to the planter’s advantage, in an 
amount, at the lowest calculation, of one dollar and a half per bale, 
giving to Memphis and her surroundings a favored balance of 
000,000. There are thousands of individuals whose whole subsistance 
‘epends upon cotton “ pickings.” I know of one negro who realizes 
tom twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per week from samples, a pro- 
‘eedure that custom has sanctioned, and which I presume is all right. 


et week, during the full season. All this, of course, comes out of 
me pockets of the planter. To sum up the pickings, I think I am 
safe in estimating the average to be a half pound to the bale. Just 
‘ink of iton a crop of four million bales; a loss by waste of two 
miion pounds — equal in amount, at twelve cents per pound, to 
A pretty good banking capital for a farming district. “And 
lonestly believe that direct trade, with the assistance of the 
P ‘otton bank, will drive out those ruinous principles, whose effects are 
’ geveies to the planter, and establish a healthy system of bank- 
be | at will forward the great staple without waste, clean, in good 
“aaltion, and at a saving to the producer of at least, as we have 
“ated, one dollar and a half per bale. 
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pint, Take our own city, (Memphis,) and it costs the planter three— 


' know firms whose samples are from six to eight hundred pounds . 
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_ _ We here give a letter from the correspondent of the New York 
Herald, dated Brussels, September 1, 1859, showing the modys 
| randi of this great institution, the cotton bank: * 


THE NEW COTTON BANK ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROpr 


| BRuUSsELs, September 1, 1859, 
The financial affair to which I have alluded heretofore, has since » las 
assumed a regular form. The basis of the new cotton bank is laid and ‘8 " 
operations will no doubt become very important, your Southern traders ma tke 
an interest in the matter. The capital stock of the new banking company ia a 
et fixed, nor the name by which it will be known. The principle of its formation 
i is substantially what I said it would be. The shares will be fixed at a moderate 
4 : sum each, and the character of its investments and discounts be regulated entirely 
4 ' in accordance with the wants of the cotton growers of the ‘Southern States ¢ 
America. It is taken for granted that an interest which produces annually to the 
| |} value of $185,000,000 in the form of so convertible an article as cotton, may by 
ry good management be made the foundation of an extensive banking operation. ‘The 
mother bank will be either at Brussels or at Frankfort, under the direction of an 
eminent name in the finanCial world. The first operation in America will take 
4 | place, as I said, in Georgia or Alabama. A given district in the cotton-growing 
'y ortion of the State will be selected as the place of “trial” of the first bank. 
ans will be made to the planters upon their growing erops, and based on the 


. } | value of their plantation securities, at the European 1ate of interest. The crop: 
ay thus controlled at the point of production will be sent forward directly to Europe 
for sale in Europe. 

a | On the arrival of the cargoes the same facility of credit will be extended to 
£ | ,. the buyers, and thus the American planter, instead of receiving as now the fint 


wholesale price of his staple in America (which price is always the lowest) will 
get the last retail price in Europe, which price is always the highest. Those 
persons who have for so many years done this vast export trade for nothing, or a 
a dead loss to themselves, will be thus honorably relieved from the necessity of 
continuing their sacrifices to the public interest. . 

The unsettled condition of Europe, combined with the advancing power and 
prosperity of the United States, is giving an additional interest to American 
securities. It was to be expected that the Southern States, having once formed an 
alliance with an influential and active committee of brokers on the Continent, 
should have the claims of cotton securities and plantation securities brought 
forward. The whole affair turns upon a few simple questions: Are the — 
good? Are they convertible? Are they profitable? Can the investment 

_considered permanent? South 

We do not, of course, expect to divert to the cotton plantations of the 

a the entire sum destined for America; but money, like water, seeks its own i! : 
See and if one million of frances can be invested at the South in cotton mine tet mal 
“ag equal advantage, as compared with the Northern railways, you may = ner 
taf the trial will be made. here is now at this moment some want of ay sap’ : . 
securities which once stood high in Europe, and this will incline man) jc As late 
South. The manner in which the New Orleans banks went throug al 
crisis has had a wonderful influence in Europe wherever that fuct is page TA 
know positively that an elaborate statement, to be printed in German an » know. 
under the name of a high financial authority, will make this fact still ge Unite! 
I learn, also, that a special delegate from Europe goes out soon we ts. and t0 
States for the purpose of making the necessary preliminary arrange spree? that 
| consult personally with some of the leading men of the South. It 1s the more 
a central committee of correspondence or organization, embracing 


important growers of cotton, will be formed in Alabama and Georgi 


: in maby 
} The present system of banking is a great humbug, ™ oy 
| instances; and the apparent gigantic moneyed eae 
chimera. Bank is but a name; the capital is the heart Of err 
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i ind the same parties who combine and create this capital can as well 
by a diversion of their means, build up other corporations of similar 
character a8 those representing railroad, canal or steamship interests, 
(your bankers could be made to realize that German, French or 
English rates of interest, say five per cent. per annum, by its appli- 
vation to forwarding the crops of the country, could be made 
‘directly profitable to your city, benefiting it ten, fifteen, or perhaps 


7 twenty per cent., your banking would become nominal in its action 
on rates, and private enterprise would absorb the operations of your 
. banks. If A, B or C do a shipping, commission, and forwarding 
f business whose interests would be advanced twenty per cent. by 
. taking stock in an institution that paid only four per cent., they 
would eagerly invest; and you.will find the success of the cotton 
; bank to exceed your most sanguine expectations; and your chief 
g efort should be to establish in Baltimore, a branch, or attempt to 


inaugurate a similar institution in your city affecting the tobacco and 
: grain interests. My impression is that they will spring up all over 
. the South. In fact, they.are the only legitimate banking institutions 


Q there that loan on good collaterals, and the people are never more 
; secure, in their handling of the issues of an institution, when advised 
° that such issuance is predicated by loans made on real estate and 
, sound collaterals, and not on “kiting” favorite bank paper, of a 


) character that would not stand the scrutiny of private banking. 
: Look for instance at our Louisiana banks: the Citizens’, with the 
n largest circulation in the Union, I believe $5,000,000, how did they 
' stand the crisis, if this one or that one failed ? they lost nothing ; their 
assets Was in stock worth, I believe, (for I speak without notes) at 
that time one hundred and sixty, in ‘bills receivable with plantation 
h securities, and such legitimate, healthy, bank assets, and while the 
n crash of ‘57-8, swept like a tornado over the land, carrying their 
it iusututions like so much chaff with it, North, East and West, the 
banking institutions of New Orleans stood as firm as adamant, 
unscathed, with the public confidence unshaken, and in view of these 
facts we predict for the “ Cotton Bank” a complete success, and the 
motive power that will complete a perfect revolution in the banking 
‘ystem and its pernicious practices in too many cases, particularly 
nthe west and southwest. As we stated, banking is a humbug, in 
| the sense its workings are not understood. By the report of the Seere- 
| ry of the Treasury, we find that the whole paid in banking capital 
of the fourteen hundred banks of the country, amounts to but 
; $370.000,000—less than what we paid for wheat in 1857, and but little 
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| more than we will pay for cotton next year. It is its Consolidation — 
| that gives it strength, and its reputation to accommodate the needy 

(which it rarely does,) for I have usually found it to be the CASE that 

| those who don’t want money can always get it, and those who really 
| need it have to stand back. The supposition that the banks must 
open their purse strings before the cotton or wheat, tobacco, or su 

can move is a great mistake; it is simply a feeder, and its real benefit 
is to enrich middle men and “Bull and Bear” influences, whos 
smallest parts could annihilate, by united effort. The difficulty here. 
tofore has been its influence upon the trading community. In many 
cases men with limited or no capital, go into business ; with a credit at 
a Bank, they begin to extend their operations; with their accommo. 
datidns of sixty and ninety days, they buy produce, or, if in dry 
goods, their stock, giving longer paper. Here there is no collateral. 4 
little cloud is seen in the banking sky—the thumb screws are placed 


| | - upon the luckless creditor; he has everything out and nothing in; 


can't renew, can’t collect. The bubble of expansion has resolved, 
through collapse, into the stringency of contraction ; he goes by the 
board, and many like him, and like a great pile of bricks, when you 
remove the foundation, they all tumble together; his assets realize 
thirty to fifty cents on the dollar, and the bill holders are shaved to 
the tune of at least one-half, and in many instances getting nothing: 
_ for it is understood that in these great panics, where banks having 
nothing to fall back on but the uncertain tenure of enlarged flatulent 
domestic paper, go over at the same time, as their assets depend for 
character to a great extent on the judgment of the cashier—ostet- 
sibly, however, the bill committee, who, in some cases, find their 
judgment at fault, particularly in the cotton regions, where they ar 
prone to invest in the fluctuating staple (on shares). Why we surmst 
that in the majority of failures, fifty cents realized, exhibits great 
powers of financial management, when you carefully consider these 
things,{the bubbleof banking generally, for we know in many — 
there are institutions, whose aim is the public good; yet we speak ft 
general, and allude particularly to Western banks, whose operation 
are confined to the grain regions, ‘and whose rotten crest 
through agents, are made to pull up the market to a fictitious hig 
to the disadvantage of honest and solvent purchasers ; also to ot 
extent to our Southern banks, whose entire devotion 0 the 8a : : 
bills and purchase of bills drawn against cotton shipments, by pia 
- usurious process they realize from fifteen to eighteen per a the 
great tendency to depress the interest of the “planter, and is 
coffers of the outsiders, who live on the spoils gleaned in this m4 
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o The great power in banking is their use of deposits : an institution 

BB that has a daily average deposit of a half million of dollars, has the 

t ase of that amount, and it is not to the paid capital of $37 0,000,000 5 
y ‘the vaults of the banks that we must look for their immense 

: operations, but to the immense private capital entrusted to their 

: hands in the shape of deposits, a character of trust, that by solvent | | 


t Banks is zealously guarded. For proof, we find that in 1857, the 
¢ actual deposits in the banks of the country amounted to $230,000,000, 


- BE whereas the circulation is only $214,000,000, and yet with their capital 
y of $370,000,000, paid in, they loaned and discounted $684,000,000. So 
it appears that the circulation is as one-sixtieth of the real and per- 


sonal value of the country, and yet we manage our commercial affairs 
without being cramped when the crops are good. There is the rub ; 
give us good crops, and we will guarantee the demand will move them, 
without any additional circulation to the $214,000,000 circulation of 
! the banks. We have attempted to cut out most of these reflections, 
! but find them so applicable to the general system of banking that 
has come under our own observation, that we have failed to do so, and 
will let them go for what they are worth; feeling assured that the 
> # “Cotton Bank” is the only remedy for the ills complained of, and 
that its confirmation in the planting districts will ignore the necessity 
lor the continuance of the present system of error, that pretends, 
| #® with its insignificant capital, to dictate the line of commercial law, 
! and to depress or elevate the commercial world and bull and bear 
| stocks, build up or break down manufacturing interests. A legitimate 
system of banking—one that will advance money upon sound collate- 
rals of stock-and estates, real or personal property, (i. e.) estates or 
_ -hegroes—one that will issue dollar for dollar, and be a bank of discount 
and deposit—such an institution has our hearty sanction, and if the 
proposed “ Cotton Bank ” assumes to do anything else, or to be any- 
thing else, we shall earnestly oppose it. But we have great faith in its 
workings. The Hon. C. G. Baylor, who, we believe, was its founder, 
on the agitation of the system that presented it in a tangible form, is 
‘gentleman whose knowledge in the “pgemises, none will deny, and 
his presentation of the matter to me has beeh-such as to warrant the 
belief in its ultimate establishment and complete success. 
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ROSITEN. 


BY MRS. M. C. 8S. EDWARDS. 


She died when summer blossoms flung, || 
Their fragrance on the morning air, | | 
She died, alas! that death should come, | 
To one so good and fair. | 


The angels saw her when she fell, | | 
_ And spreading wide their starry wings, | | 
They flew to earth and bore her home, 

Where light eternal springs. 


And now when from our earthly home, 
I miss our treasure night and day, 

I smile amid my deepest gloom, 
And in submissson say : 


God took her in his own good time, 
Within a higher home to dwell, 
Free, free forever from all pain, 
He doeth all things well. 
WASHINGTON, May 20th. 


TO MY HUSBAND, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 


BY ESTELLE. 


Pausing at the half-way house, 
And gazing sadly back _ 

("pon the Jong und sunny slope, 
pon life’s traveled track,— 

A pilgrim stands—the full orb’d sun 
Similes on his munhood’s brow, 

And there are shadows gathering there, 
That ne'er were bold ’till now. 


And see! old Time, his banner white, 
Upon the breeze has flung,— 

Its wanton folds are fluttering now, 
His sunny curls among; 
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God grant it ne’er may recreant prove, 
Or false, to lifes great trust, 

But nobly wave, until it trails 
In death’s untrodden dust. 


No more the dream of boyhood’s years 
Shall circle with its light,— 

Tis strife upon life’s battle field, 
And hand to hand, the fight. 

Oh, weary not—the guerdon gained 
Is worthy of the nerve 

That plants the pride on manhood's brow, 
Its nobler ends to serve. 


‘Tis sad to lift the sacred vail, 
That droops upon the past, 

And gaze upon the withered flowers, 

Upon its bosom east. 

Their fragrance lingers round us yet, 
Like dew drops on the heart, 

To moisten cares and rival tears 
That sterner duties start. 


Bright argosies of precious freight, 
Lie wrecked upon the strand— 

And foot-prints that we loved to trace, 
Have melted in the sand. 

And voices, of the “ Long Ago,” 
No more our ear shall greet, 

A Father, thou, a Mother, I, 
In heaven, we hope to meet. 


But on! we may not halt too long— 
The lengthening shadows warn, 

And clouds are gathering thick and fast, 
That vapors seemed at morn. 

God help thee, in thy journey down, 
And round thee firmly cast 

The golden links of Faith and Love, 
To draw thee home at last. 


Oh, pilgrim, in thy wanderings here, 
Remember oneearth-shrine, 
And lay thy purest off rings there— 
The incense all is thine. 

‘Twas consecrated to thy love, 
By youth’s confiding vow, 

All loyal it was to thee, then, 
And still more faithful now. os 
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The fervid sun of manhood’s day 

| May darken into storm,— 

) The wintry snows of age may creep | 
Around thy trembling form; 

But, mid the darkness of decay, 

- What e’er thy lot may be, 

7 Unmoved by fate, unchanged by time, 

’ One true heart beats for thee. | 

| Mrmeuis, May 4th, 1861. 


CLAUDINE. 


BY ADRIENNE. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


‘Tt comes—the power 

Within me born flows back; my fruitless dower. 

That could not win me love. Yet once again ' 

I greet it proudly, with its wishing train } 

Of glorious images; they throng—they press ; ' 

A sudden joy lights up my loneliness ; | 

I shall not perish all!” Mrs. Hemans. 

CLAUDINE is no longer the timid, dispirited girl whom we visited 
two years ago, but the confident, self-possessed woman. Surrounded 
now by the appliances of luxury, her pale cheek flushes with pride 
as she glances around her apartment, and especially as she beholds 
the numerous periodicals and newspapers which offer her their hom- 
age in the honeyed words of compliment. Is she happy? Let the 
tear which dims her eye when she remembers the voice of praise 
which they utter is all that has grected her through long, long weary 
years, answer the interrogatory. O, what are the adulations of the 
world, the gilded shrines of wealth, the undying wreaths of fame, oF 
even the endearing ties of friendship, without love? The shadow of 
enjoyment without the substance |! | 
Isolated as Claudine has been from the world around her, over het 

existence streams no radiance from this life-giving luminary. She 
feels within her a void which cannot be filled by the trumpet calls of ' 
ambition or the clarion notes of fame. How bitter her yearnings for 
| human love! how vain her grasp at the unattainable! She litle 
dreams now how soon the star of hope will appear on her horiz" 


and rising higher and higher in the ascendant, illumine her pathway 
through life. 
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« As there are only two letters to-night, I shall look over the ga- 
yettes first,’ she mused. ‘One bears Clifford’s postmark, it is true, 
but it’s nothing very important, I imagine. What is he to me?” | 

She had never asked herself the question before, and a blush and 
a sigh was the answer. “ Pshaw!” she exclaimed aloud, “It’s a fool- 
ish passion, and I will crush it.” — 

“Woll, the postmark of the other letter is blurred. I presume it 
‘s some business communication frogn some obscure editress,” and she 
tossed it aside. 


She took up a paper and turned to the column of literary notices, 


when an article under the caption of “The Lost Found!” attracted 


her attention. 

“Qlaudine, the lost pleiad, who has been nearly two years missing from our sis- 
terhood of stars, is again visible in our heavens, Pure and undimmed are the rays 
she emits in hernew work, “ Behind the Scenes,” for which we predict a_ brilliant 
success. We unhesitatingly present this heart history to our readers, feeling as- 
sured that they will not regret the hours spent in glancing at the inner life of the 
gifted authoress.”’ 

“It is well there are some roses among so many thorns,”’ remarked 
Claudine. I wonder if this notice is as flattering.’ She reads: 

“Claudine comes to us in a work of surpassing excellence, bat still ‘ Behind 
the Seewes. Se has hitherto eluded the bay wreath with which a Giscomiiig pub- 
lic would fain have crewned her, but she eannot now long remain in seclusion. 
How she has thus fur kept her own counsel passes our womanly tact. We advise 


a: our friends who wish to peruse the best novel of*the day, to purchase this che/ 


of female genius.” 

“i shall read no more criticisms to-night,’ said Claudine mentally, 
“lest 1 grow dizzy from my unwonted elevation,’ and she took up 
the blurred letter. 

“DeAR CLAUDINE: I cannot sufficiently thank you for the incentives to youth- 
tul devotion whieh you have set before me in your recent publication. It found 
me indiferent to my soul's salvation—it left me, 1 trust, a penitent believer, You 
have directed me to the Word of God as the fountain of all truth; you have pointed 
me to the ark of safety—the only refuge for sin-sick souls, That you may long 


Prayer of the ¢rateful | 


remain in doing good, and that your late book may he sanctified to others, is the 


This'simple, sweet epistle was read over and again, each*time be- 
dewed with Claudine’s happy tears. In the rapture of that moment 
she forgot her friend Clifford’s communication, and it was lone before 
its contents met her bewildered PAze. 


“CLAUDINE! UNSEEN, BUT BELOVED : 
: “For the invaluable present of your Jate work, of which I was last week 
© honored recipient, I cannot adequately thank you. <As our correspondence 
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heretofore has frequently assumed a literary character, and we have oc 
ventured to criticise each other's productions, you will pardon some all 
aforesaid volume. 

“Of its merits and demerits I do not propose to speak. Its defects, Whatever 
their magnitude in the judgment of others, in mine are bnt as spots on the sun— 
invisible to the eye, and in no wise tarnishing its lustre. The beauties of its dic. 
tion, and the gems of thought which scintillate on every page, I pass 
irrelevant. 


Among all the pure and womanly sentiments with which it abounds, there js 


casionally 
usion to the 


OVer as 


none to which I subscribe more heartily than your strictures on the doctrine of 


love at first sight. I perfectly agree with you that qualities of heart—not attributes 
of mind, however gigantic, nor physical beauty, however great, (each valuable in 
its place, because it assimilates to Deity,) must be the foundation of affection, We 
must pass from the cold starlight of casual acquaintanceship, through the rosy 
dawn of friendship, before we can effect the advent of the Sun of Love, which only 
attains its meridian splendor in the perfect day of a blissful eternity. 


“Orthodox as I am in theory, I confess to a heresy in practice. I am guilty et 


an inconsistency in life, Claudine, from which I sincerely hope you do not claim an 
exemption,—that of loving with an absorbing passion one whom I have seen only 
in imagination. I leng since discovered that we were congenial spirits, but not 
until I read your story of privations and trials did I fathom the depths of your 
soul. I thought not in the beginning of our correspondence that my heart could 
ever again be attuned to love, but now it rises phcenix-like from the urn which has 
entombed its ashes, and plumes its wings for yet loftier flights. May it not aspire 
to the proud eyry of Claudine, and there essay to commune with her of the 
devotion which she has inspired, and of which words would convey but a faint 
impression ? Your devout adorer, CLIFFORD.” 


Claudine could scarcely credit the evidence of her senses. Until 
this time Clifford had been free from egotism, and very rarely alluded 
to himself or his pursuits. Of his “age and station, name and race,’ 
Claudine was in utter ignorance: for aught she knew her unknown 
friend might have been encompassed with the cares and blessings of a 
family—certainly there was nothing in their correspondence to pre- 
clude the idea. No expression had escaped him which would justify 
the’ suspicion of an attachment, and if Claudine had occasionally 
given the reins to her fancy, and fondly dreamed of such a consut: 
mation, she reproached herself with folly. 

This, then, was the realization of her hopes—this generous decla- 
ration ef love. She retired to rest deliriously happy. The dark 
clouds which had so long lowered on her horizon were suddenly 
dissipated, and she experienced in her own heart the truth of Holy 
Writ: 

‘“‘He that soweth in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth weeping, bee 


precious seed, shall doubtless come again, with rejoicing, bringing his sheave wi 
him. Weeping.may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Lottio Linwood had been a frequent visitor at Mrs. Howard's during 


the period of Mrs. Miller’s residence there, and it was te that lady's 
‘nfluence that she owed her present pleasant situation. Her delight 
at being again under the same roof with her old friend knew no 
bounds. Her pupils were tractable and intelligent, their mother 
affectionate and their father kind. Mr. and Mrs. Howard treated her 
with the deference due her as the instructress of their children, intro- 


duced her into company, and were pleased at the admiration she 
excited. 


“OQ! Miss Lottie!’ exclaimed the eldest Miss Howard, a girl of 
twelve summers, who came dancing into Miss Lottie’s room one 
morning several months’ after her change of residence. ‘“O! Miss 
Lottie! I did hear the most imprudent conversation on the street this 
morning, and whom do you suppose were the subjects ?” 

“Indeed, my dear, I cannot imagine.” 

“Yourself and ‘Claudine,’ and the speakers were Mrs. and Miss 
Berrien.” “Indeed!” said Lottie, her curiosity thoroughly.aroused. 
“What did they say?” “O!a great deal! Recollect, Miss Lottie, if I 
repeat anything unamiable, that you asked me. And now to begin. 
ascertained that they—the Berrieons I mean—are to give a grand 
‘soiree,’ a8 Miss Kate called it. Anglicised into “party” by Mrs. 
Berrien. Then Miss Berrien remarked that “Claudine” must be 
invited—that there could be no possible impropriety in it, inasmuch 
as “they had no literary reunions here as they do at the North.” Mrs. 


B. objected at first, but acquiesced when Miss B.. insisted that she 


(“Claudine”) “would be such an accession to our cirele.” Now it 
was Miss B.’s turn to object, as she did, When her mother proposed 
Inviting Miss Linwood. 


her presence were Lottie omitted.” (She’s quite complimentary to 
mamma's amiability and position!) To which the young lady petu- 
lently replied: Then the distinguished Mrs. Howard must absent 


herself, for I'll none of Lottie Linwood, that’s positive.” And the 


{Ueerest of all, was the reason she assigned for her intended omission. 
Can you guess, Miss Lottie?” 

“Not unless it is because I am a governess.” 

“You are mistaken: it is a much more plausible one. She says 
you “rivalled her once in your childhood, and she was determined 


‘ But,” said the old lady, “Mrs. Howard is — 
80 anxious to raise her to the elite that she would not honor us with | 
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you should not eclipse her again. Those are her very words 
she added moreover that she revenged herself by intercepting his 
letters. Now Miss Lottie, whose letters did she mean?” she asked 
with childish curiosity. A shadow passed over her auditor's counte- 
nance. 

“Excuse me, dear, but there was no rivalry in the case, It CXisted 
only in Kate's imagination. The letters were only those of friend. 
ship, but their failure to reach me caused me at the time some solic. 
tude. Well, I must say that I had given Mrs. Berrien and Kate 
credit for more discretion than was manifested in such a dialogue, s 
publicly.” | 

“And to think I should have overheard it. They were walking 
immediately in front of me down Rutledge street, and of course the 
names of Claudine and Miss Linwood arrested my attention, and | 
couldn't help listening. I passed them and turned off into Chatham, 
but they did not recognize me—in fact, they don’t know me at all 

“Mrs. Howard,” requested Lottie about a week after the abore 


And 


‘conversation, “will you chaperone me to Mrs. Berrien’s on Thursday 


evening?” “Oertainly, my love, with the greatest pleasure. But | 
thought her ladyship had debarred you the privilege.” . 

“Behold the olive branch of peace!” she exclaimed, exhibiting the 
envelope and cards. 

“Claudine,” read Mrs. Howard, glancing at the suporscription. 
“Claudine,” lowering her voieé to a whisper. Then throwing her 
arms around the blushing girl. she cried: | | 

“O! you darling creature! Why have I been kept so long in igno 
rance?” “Only because my plans were not ripe for a denovemen 
dear Mrs. Howard.” The gay little lady soon released her, and s 
down to commuirticate the delightful discovery to Mrs. Howard. 

It was Thursday afternoon. Immediately after school hours Mrs. 
Howard sought Lottie’s chamber. Various articles of apparel were 
scattered about the room, and Lottie was sitting by an open trunk 

“T came up,” said Mrs. Howard, seating herself very unCEReON 

ously beside her, “to advise you not to wear that pearl spray ™ 
hair, Lottie. T will provide you with a more suitable ornament. 
“Very well, and thank you! Anything your good taste 
gest.” “May I sce this,” asked Mrs. Howard, carelessly picking "! 
“a medallion which lay exposed to view in the tray of the trank. 4, 

Scarcely waiting for the affirmative reply shie received, ane aie 
the spring and a picture met'her gaze. | 
wre Why who is it, Lottie? He's handsome, certainly.” 


fiance.” 


— 
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“J[is name, if you please?” querried Mrs. Howard, still scrutinizing 
the face. 

“['m sorry I can’t inform you, maam. 

«Lottie Linwood, are you insane? You don't mean to say that you 


are betrothed to a man you've seen only in iiiniature?” the truth 


slowly breaking upon her. 

Lottie explained, and Mrs. Howard laughed and clapped her hands 
in childish glee. ‘When will he visit you?” she inguired. 

‘Tam expecting him almost daily. He would have come on earlier 
but fur his son’s illness in the winter. ~ 

“So, he’s a widower. Well, he looks thirty at least. and you are 
iwenty. About the right disparity in your ages.” i | 

That evening Lottie’s mirror reflected a queenly figure. Her form 
was the perfection of beauty, even to the swan-like neck and the fair 
limpled arm. She was rather above the medium hight. and fihely 
developed. Her hair was dressed a (a Pompadour, and displayed to 
the best advantage her classical head. Mrs. Howard was really 
proud when she descended to her boudoir to demand the promised 
coiffure. A wreath of laurel was placed on her brow. 

“T cannot were this Mrs. Howard—indeed I cannot. It is too 


“There is no appeal to a higher tribunal, Miss Linwood,’ replied 


Mrs. Howard, with mock gravity. “The jury pronounces you guilty 
of a wilful fraud practiced upon some of our honorable and unoffend- 
ing citizens, and dooms you to wear the weighty crown as the penalty 
_ of your transgressions. Is it not so, your worship?” turning to Mr. 


“It is,” he answered in a like strain. “There is no remission of 


Lottie was driven to Mrs. Berrien’s in a delirium of excitement. 


On being ihtroducedto Miss Berrien as ‘Claudine,’ alias Miss Linwood, 
_ she was somewhat surprised to be acknowledged only by a formal 


courtesy, without a sign or word of recognition. Her beauty and 
vivacity attracted about her all the evening quite a retinue of admi- 
ers. Poor Kate! she had every reason to fear her competition now. 

“Meetin ¢ with Miss Linwood this evening Was quite an unexpected 
pleasure, Miss. Berrien,” remarked Grey Carroll, late in the evening. 
But I don’t know why it should be. : Her radiant loveliness; and her 
accomplishments: fit her to adorn: ary: Bphere.. How beautifully the 
laurel’s rich blossoms and glossy leaves contrast with her raven hair.” 

There was an air of sincerity in his tone which grated harshly on 
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“She considera them significant, no doubt,” she replied, with an 


expression of contempt, and in her anxiety to apologize for hor quon 


dam friend’s appearance, she overreached herself. _ “Remember, Mp 
Carroll, it is not as Miss Linwood she graces our saloons, but as 
“Olaudine.”’ 

Could she believe her ears? , Was it poesia that Grey Carrol 


was surprised into an expression which narrowly escaped being an 
oath, in the presence of ladies? Yea, verily. 


‘“ What have I done?” he added, striking his hand over is forehead 
“What have you done?” inquired Kate, alarmed at the energy 


with which he spoke. 


“Addressed one of my mother's dependants,” he replied, betrayed 
by her manner into an honest confession of the truth. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughs the young lady, tossing back her golden 
ringlets. There was anger, malice, all manner of uncharitablenes, 


depicted on her countenance. “That is truly. —- but yon will 


inform her of course that it was as “Claudine.” | 
“Cousin Kate,’ interrupted a young man, f have taken the privi- 


lege of introducing to your brilliant fete a friend of mine who is — 
sojourning in the ay Allow me to presents him, Mr. Clermont, 


Miss Berrien. 


The elegant stranget ‘bow ed to the petite before 
him, expressed his pleasure at the introduction, and the gratification | 


it afforded him to meet: such an assemblage of grace and beanty im- 
mediately upon his arrival in the city. Kate courtesied in acknowl. 
edgement of the compliment. 


were discussing my favorite as I approsohad Miss 


Berrien,’ he remarked as Grey and the ‘‘ cousin’’ moved off. “ Are 
you acquainted with Is she: ? Mr. Clermont in 
the breath, | 


“ Not very handsome,” the first 


question to answer the second. ‘She is rather passee, I Cnet with | 


a shrug of the shoulders. 

You surprise me. My her young and 
surpassingly beautiful. But she is interesting. in 
fascinating in manners, I ‘presume ?”' | 

“ You are mistaken again, Mr. Clermont. | Literary women arorare 


ly entertaining outside of their works, and “ Claudine” is quite sp” 
venue I assure you.”’ 


an ghe | 
“However obscure may have been her origin, Miss Berries" 


f 
certainly has had considerable insight into fashionable follies, and ° 
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he manner in which she ‘deliniates them there can be but! one opin. 


al 


«Pardon me, Mr. Clermont, but I don’t think her effasions evince 


The gentleman opened his gray eyes wide in astonishment. — 

-Lam sorry to express an opinion so adverse to yours,’ she contin- 
sad. “and to have broken the spell of her beauty and fascinations 
rhich had captivated your imagination—but you have compelled me, 
Mr. Clermont.” 

She spoke indifferently as if not interested in the conversation, and 
Mr. Clermont followed her glance to the opposite side of the room. « 

“Miss Berrien,” said he, hoping to introduce a topic more agreea- 
ble to his companion, ‘ [am quite a stranger to your belles and beaux. 
May I ask the name of the lady who is advancing towards us‘ with 
that pale intellectual cast of countenance, and those dreamy: blue 
eves?” | flor yu 

“Miss Linwood ; and the gentleman is Mr. Grey Carroll, an inti- 
mate friend of mine. Isn’t he superbly handsome?” |). |» 

“Handsome, certainly, but rather effeminate in his persony:: His 
companion is a magnificent looking creature.” de Jo“: 

Kate was ill at ease. Mrs. and Mrs. Howard, who had’ heard. the 
latter part of the colloquy, passed immediately in front of the parties, 
aud as they did so, the lady purposely dropped her ‘boquet.'! Mr. 
Clermont instantly restored it to its owner, and Kate, glad to: be re- 
leved of her embarrassment, availed herself of the accident to intro- 
duce him to her friends. 
Mrs. Howard’s face was sparkling with mischief.) She extended her 
hand with great cordiality, which surprised but did not disconcert the 
‘ignified Mr. Clermont: For a few moments the conversation ‘be- 
‘ween the two couples was general, then Mr. Howard, who was quite 
‘ladies’ man, proposed to Miss Berrien to prominade. . The! ‘young 
jy was completely nonplussed. She had particular reason for 
B® ‘shing to accept his offer, yet she feared to consign her new ac- 
uaintance to Mrs. Howard lest the voluble lady should disclose ‘ithe 
identity of two persons in whom he was manifestly interested. | Ske 
¥as obliged to assent, and they soon disappeared in the crowd.: «| 

Mrs. Howard artfully directed the conversation in the same channel 
tom which it had been directed by her introduction to Mr. Clermont. 
a Yes,” she said in reply to a remark from that gentleman, ‘our 
rad is fairly represented this evening, and you will observe that: in 
Point of good looks the gentlemen bear off the palm of superiority 


> 


from the ladies. Strangers have often remarked y 
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Pon our compara. 
tively small number of really beautiful women. There jg but one |g. 
dy present whose personal charms I consider yery remarkable, by; 
perhaps I am too fastidious. I refer to Miss Linwood with whom you 
may be acquainted under her nom de plume of ‘Claudine.” 

‘In both characters, Mrs. Howard, I admire her exceedingly, | 
hope to make her acquaintance during my sojourn here.” 

“ Will you allow me the plesaure of introducing you?” asked My 
Howard archly. 
_ “Toank you, not this evening. If I may take the liberty of cal. 
ing on you to-morrow, Mrs. Howard, I shall be pleased to hay 
accompany me on a visit to your friend.” . 

‘Very well. To-morrow afternoon you shall see her, Mr. Cler. 
mont.” 

“As “Claudine” Miss Linwood has interested me. Will you par. 
don my boldness in making some inquiries which may appear imper. 
tinent in astranger? But perhaps, Mrs. Howard,” he added, smiling, 
“T should ask information elsewhere. You partiality may bias your 
judgment.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Clermont. I promise to answer you candidly and 
to know whereof I affirm. Miss Linwood is not a relative, so I feel no 
delicacy in awarding her the meed of praise so justly her due,” 
~\ Persons frequently. appear differently from different, points of 
character,” proceeded Mr. Clermont. ‘I wish to knowsif Miss Lin- 
wood is what she appears to be in her works, or has she a duplicate 
character ?” 7 
“No. She has only obeyed the poet’s injunction ‘to look into her 
heart and write.’” 

“Phat is quite sufficient, Mrs. Howard,” and Mr. Clermont's coun 


you 


tenance brightened. “Are there any more of the literati present be- 


“Q yes! -Certainly was the laughing response. “ Miss Bernitn 

and Mr. Carroll. He indites sonnets, and she occasional stories. 
The gentleman's eyes seemed to emit sparks, He could 
the cause of Miss Berrien’s disparagement of his favorite. 

Here Mrs. Howard was solicited for music and Mr. Clermont offer: 
ed his arm to escort her to the piano. He arranges her mye _ 
Mr. Howard stands near to turn the pages. At his side is ha nef 
rien intent upon hearing a tete a tete on the veranda. , 

“‘ My sister will be charmed to learn that I enjoyed an, evening 


anite at 
your society, Miss Linwood” said the gentleman. . ‘She js 4"! 
tached to you.” 
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, “The attachment is mutual, Mr. Carroll. When you write please 
cure her of my kindly remembrance, | 
: «| will. And speaking of letters, Miss Lottie,” he said familiarly, 
1 ..ominds me to ask if you were ever the recipient of one from your 


humble servant 


«| was,” she replied calmly looking him in the face. 
Her imperturbable coolness embarrassed him, and he knew not how 
proceed. Finally he asked nervously 
. “And it was to eseape detection that you did not answer ?” 
‘ “No, I thought silence would be less galling than unfavorable de- 


sion,” she responded without the least emotion. 

‘Thad no right to expect such generosity at your hands,” said 
Grey, dropping on one knee. “I owe you a thousand apologies for my 
past misconduct. If a lifetime of devotion can atone for my faults, it 
shall be yours.” 

With all her amiability Lottie could not resist the temptation to 
taunt him with his vanity. 

“You are an Adonis,” she said in the softest of voices, ‘ but never- 
theless, must say you ‘nay.’ 

He was too much excited to note the emphasis. 

“But I do love you, Lottie,” and he attempted to press her hand 
his lips, but she immediately disengaged it. | 


are never mercenary.” 
te oath 
He understood it all then, and sprang up, livid with rage. 
a A volley of vituperation followed this answer. 
“You must leave me now Mr. Carroll: otherwise J shall summon: 
Mr. Howard to my protection.” 
A dark figure issued from the window thr uch which Grey disap- 
peared, 
‘Claudine 
Clifford 
“No other words spoken, 


“ But breathless, as we grow wien feeling most. 
And silent, as we stood in thoughts too deep,” 


d @ “Y Stood with clasped hands in the clear moonlight. For a single 


fate did Lottie glance into the cloquent face of her companion: she 
ey tinded by the insufferable light of those dark gray eyes. And 


"ig he glanced into the depths of hers, blue and humid as the April. 
? ye Was Convinced that the artist had not,—could not do justice 


M0 their full orbed splendor. 


"hat need now of the edld formality of audible vows? 


“Of course you do, Grey,” scarcely repressing a smile. Gentlemen 


nS was their silent plighting. Their hearts beat in unison ,—_ 


| 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


SUBMITTED TO THE READERS OF THE AURORA. 


BY CARRIE R. M’KINLEY. 


Among the humerous facts that com prise the world’s history for the 
past eighteen centuries and a half, the grandest in design, the mighti. 
est in result, and most luminous on the score of evidence, are those 
which attest the origin, progress and development,—the influence and 
living presence of the Church of Christ. Every incident from the 
first streak of dawn that gleamed on the horizon of promise and her. 


aled its coming, down to the latest moment of its long and glorious 


career, portrays the divine miraculous nature of the Christian Chureh. 
And let us not be misunderstood, when we speak of the Church of 
Christ, we mean no heterogeneous am#gamation of vague and wncer- 
tain opinion no fortuitous associations of vacillating minds ; but we 
mean, the Church of Christ, in very deed ; whose creed is God's un- 
erring truth, and whose members are linked, heart and soul together. 
in conviction and possession of this same unerring truth, irrespective 
of the various creeds to which they severally belong. 

Let us take-a glance at its origin: The portals of heaven are opened 
wide ; and an Archangel issues from the throne of God. He isan en 
bDassador—he bears an important Commission—the most important 
an angel ever carried ; where has he gone to, and to whom? To the 
lonely village of Judea, called Nazareth—to an humble virgin, called 
Mary. This is asimple narrative. But how sublime the fact! What 
is his message? Listen. “ Hail, full of grace! fear not, Mary, bnoe 
shalt bring forth a son—thou shalt call his name Jesus—He arte 
great—the Son of the Most High—and of His Kingdom there shal 
be no end.” What was the maiden’s answer ? The grandest that man 
or angel ever uttered: ‘“ Be it done.’ And it was done—& ~ 
greater than creation. For God to stretch forth his hand, call si 4 
the world out of nothing, and launch it into space, this creates the! : 
pression of omnipotent power; but to take His own creature “ 
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 posom, a8 He did in the mystery of the Incarnation, to unite our hu- 

 manity hypostatically to Himself and shed around it the glory of His 

Divine nature—this is the mystery of omnipotent love. And this is 

he second grand step in the destiny of the Church. And now from 

‘his moment onward, through the course of centuries to the present, 

the history of the Divine Founder and of his Church is one unbroken 

«iecession of events that awe the soul by their mystery and impress 

the mind with a sense of their miraculous power! Let us only glance 

at the prominent facts of this wonderful history. First, as to the 

Founder. While yet in the bosom of his mother, he sanctifies the 

Baptist and fills with holy inspiration St. Elizabeth! As he appears 
inthe world at the morning of his birth, he bids his angels to an- 

- nounce his advent and send the shepherds to adore Him. While yet 

aninfant he receives from the distant Eust the homage of kings, and 

- causes the powerful Herod to tremble at his presence! Who can pen- 

_etrate, or recount the wonders that characterize the hidden life of 
God, made man? At the age of twelve, he confounded the wisdom of 
the synagogue, and at thirty fills all Judea with the glory of his name. 

For three years, like the sun in its path through the heavens, he shed 
the light of his presence along the highways of Judea—beckoned the 

| dead from their tombs, controlled the elements, called his Apostles, 

| founded his Church, and then, amid the astonishment of all created 

nature, retired, through the portals of death, back into his eternal 

| kingdom ! 

| DeSoto Pariss, La. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
Do you—do you remember 
The cot upon the hill, 
Where flowers fair were blooming 
Beside a rippling rill? : 
The little nestic bower, 
O'er run with trumpet vine, 
Where wreaths of fragrant flowers 
For thee I used to twine? e 


The lawn in front the cottage, 
Where the clover used to grow, 
_And in the evening breeze 
Move ently to and fro; . 
The path upon the hill side, _- | 
Where violets used to bloom, 
‘T'was there we often wandered 
In twilight’s gathering gloom. 
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A MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF BELGIUM, WITH GLIMpsps 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


: BY JOSEPH BARBIERE, ESQ., COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONER FROM TENNESSEE 
| 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE VALLEY OF NORMANDY—ROUEN—ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 
f THE cars in Kurope—those of France and Belgium, are more 
luxuriantly fitted up, (i. ¢.) the first clags, than ours; in. Switzerland 
they resemble ours. The former hold eight persons, seats wide, and 
all the furnishing in silk and damask ; they have refleetors at the top 
that serves the double purpose of giving light at night and while 
passing through tunnels, of which there are a great number upon the 
i Continent. This latter provision for the comfort of passengers, might 
be imitated in our country. Their introduction into France was the 
result of accident. ‘“ While passing through one of the long tunnels. 
between Paris and Marseilles, one car contained a lady, and supposed 
gentleman; it was dark, and before the lady wasaware, the roffian had 
| her around the throat, and attempted violence; the noise of: the — 
_ rambling prevented her shrieks from being heard, and it was ouly by 
| the most extraordinary exertions she defeated the purpose of her 
| assailant, who escaped at the next station.” This, the result of dark- 
ness, caused the directors to introduce the reflectors. The size o! 
our cars precludes such accidents, but the light is not objectionable, 
and very pleasant. Fach train has two conductors, one stationed 11 
front and one in the rear, in uniform; at a blast from the horn of the 
former, all is made ready, and a sécond blast from the rear, Is the 
; signal to “go a-head.” ‘The platforms are on the side, and itis AgAINst . 
the rules to stand upon them—and in Prance rules must be observed ; 
you are not logked in, as is generally. understood to be the case, but 
. merely bolted, in which, if really neééksary, you ean unbar and get 
out. One defect is the want of ;communication between cars; 4 Ve 
serious one, when considering the térrible accident by fire, that si 
by _ pened on the Paris and Versailles train, They have no water, a 
ig are not as convenient yet more’ comfortable ‘for a short period. ae 
|| conductor does not yell “tickets,” in your ear; his demand is, Vo!" 
billet s'il vous plait monsieurd+(your. ticket, if you please, 
fare on the first class is about the same,.as.ours; the secon | 
thirty-three per cent. Jess, thé carriages: not as comfortable 4 ours, 
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he third class, similar to our emigrant cars. They are designated 
Premier classe, Dewxieme classe, Troisieme classe—first, second and third’ 


classes. | | 
We are now bounding through the valley of Normandy—“ My 


native Land, my Normandy,” as that sweet melody comes o'er us 
fresh from its lovely vale, we are entranced; ‘not in the wide wide 
world is there a “ valley so sweet.” Not upon the green earth, a spot 


0 lovely as the valley that lics buried amid its clusters of grape, its — 


parti colored rose and poppy, its rich sward, and miniature forests, 
that seems like the painter’s hand had been busy in tracing out plots, 
So variegated are the colorings, so intense the sheen of the meadows, 
nature’s great master painter has indeed added lustre to his art in 
ihe arrangement of this lovely valley; no ungainly and awkward 
fences mar the beauty of the landscape. <A simple stone, not discern- 
ible, marks the boundaries of estates, and the vision is not disturbed 
by intervening objects. The whole mass of untold riches is before 
you; you are ina world of finey ; colors go and come, and intermingle ; 


one vast prism seems to absorb the eyesight—the crimson of' the 


poppy deepens, the blades of wheat become of the intensest emerald, 
the groves of bright cherries presenting a solid front of rich shading 
ws you glide rapidly by—mingling with other colors in the thousand 
wid flowers of the meadow, you are lost in the perspective, and 


exclaim, “God made the country, man the town.” Pen and pencil 


we Inadequate to the task! 
We are at Rouen, the most prominent city of Normandy—respecta- 


ve alike for its age and associations. This city was the ancient. 
‘apital of the Normans. Tt famous cathedral is more than-a thousand ° 


vears old, and contains the monument of Richard Ceur de Lion 

with the remains of several of the Norman Kings. The Church of 
‘Owen, nearly as old as the cathedral, is one of the finest Gothic 
churches in Kurope. Here is a monument marking the spot where 
Joan of Are was executed. The city is quite lively in spite of its quaint 

old-fashioned buildings, and narrow, dilapidated streets ; population 
About one hundred thousand of cheerful, industrious, order-loving 
‘iizens. But only promising a glimpse at France, we move on. But 
before parting With this lovely valley, we cannot resist the desire to 
five an Abstract of its history.’ Its name is from the N ormans, who 
Were from Scandinavia, and were a portion of that great race of 
Vorthmen. They established themselves in the horth of France in the 


nth century, occupying the country from the British channel to the’ 


“emity of Paris. and making Rouen their capital. Here and at Caen 


many monuments of these ‘stalwart Northnien. They became 
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formidable and besieged Paris, but were bought off bya | 
of money. | Charles the Simple made peace. with them, giving Rollo 
their chief, the feudal sovereignty of the country in their possesaion 
wud which subsequently acquired the title of Normandy—the condition 
being that Rollo, should embrace the Christian religion, and do 
homage to the King of France, [He received the title of Duke of 
Normandy, and was the progenitor of that long line of English Kings, 
which proceeded from William the Conquerer. A volume could be 
filled with the array of noble Barons, with men-at-arms that held 
regal sway in those good old feudal days. The country is still beauti- 
ful—we are in sight of Paris. The old Norman castles have faded, 
other shapes loom up, chateaus are. now filling in the perspective — 
another turn in the road and Paris is in full sight. Yes, Paris, the 
Mecca of travelers! “ See Naples and then die,.”’ What can be said when 
one sees Paris. Thousands have attempted to portray its beauties and 
pleasures, none have, and none will ever come up to the reality. Paris | 
is charming—Paris is indiscribable. We have offered our homage at 
her shrinc—we will add our notice to the ocean of offerings. Enter- 
ing the depot, which is a magnificent one, as are allin France, you 
receive your baggage, and are directed through one of the saloons, of 
which there are three classes, corresponding with your tickets, first, | 
second and third cars. The people are divided in both, and the second 
class passenger is not allowed to walk into the first class saloon, or the 
third class have no access to the second. And as to the custom it 


arge amount 


does not seem quite as democratic as ours at first glance. But when | 


you consider, that in our country, a man cannot ride in the first class 


car unless he has a first class ticket, the principle is pretty much the {| 


same, only one is a sugar-coated pill, and you can taste the other. 

I will also add, that the old maxim, “That none but the nobility, 
tools and Americans travel in the first class,” is dn arrant humbug ; 
for they are certainly accessible to all classes, who generally, if in 4 
moderately healthy financial condition only, always take advantage of 
the luxuriousness of the sumptuonsly fitted up carriage, in which you 
can loll and sleep if it is desirable, as they ure rarely crowded. I say 
for a long trip (if you are on pleasure,) take them ; the difference 1" 
expense is not enough to counterbalance the inconvenience of repling 
in the second, and the ever jammed seats of the latter is a sufficient 
warning to. forego the pleasure of a sécond trip, We say, yi 
emphatically, take the premier classe on all lines or runs of more tha 

After passing through the gate at which, stands several a 
municipal guard, (for all depots are inaccessible to the cr owd, an 
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one comes in without a permit, or ostensible business, therefore rail- 
~ poad accidents in France are rare occurrences,) you take a remise, 
~ your trunks are charged four sous extra cach (une colis quartre sous,) 


yourself franc et demi (thirty cents), and you are whirled through the 


~ treets of Paris at as rapid a rate as the French J ehus are capable of 


putting their jaded steeds to. | Your locomotion prevents much medita- 
tion, and before you can reflect upon the events that have transpired in 
the streets that you are now so rapidly riding through, and before busy 
memory is gorged with the ho, or some indiscribable howl made use 
of by the Paris coachmen, that can’t be put on paper, as he strikes 
the hub of some opposition vehicle, winding up with a deluge of 
French anathemas, among the most prominent being the sa-c-r——e, 


you conclude to “subside,” until’ you are domiciled, rested, and 


‘feel eager for the fray’ upon the world of the great city that you 
have now entered for the first time. You are now, after a drive of 
twenty minutes, at the arched gateway to the court of the Grand 
Hotel du Louvre. 

To your left as you enter the court of the hotel—the most magni- 
ficent in the world (so accredited by gentlemen who have seen the 
latter) is the cafe. There is but one billiard table in this room, the 
otherfurniture being composed of velvet lounges, high-back and lux- 
urious| Wh marble top round tables for guests. The first thing an 
American does on his arrival, that is if not orthodox, is to enter this 
establishment, take a scat and call for cognac or Bavarian beer. The 
former is/placed before you in a small decanter, guaged, eight drinks 
(pony.) ‘The bar tender on your rising, looks at the decanter and 
from the brandy (not water) lines, charges you accordingly—accom- 
panymg his statement of tariff with the presentation of his claims, 
“pauvre gascon”’ which every gentleman is expected to comply with. 


The lowest and mést general gratuity given is two cents; an Ameri- 


can rules over the rates, and the same individual may imbibe twenty 
umes at one Cafe, and yet those douceurs are expected ; those pauvre 
Jascons (poor boys) are befrizzled, pomadomed, good looking fel- 
lows in body coats, white vests, with a D’Orsay tie of the same inten- 


sity. They ina majority of cases receive no salary and pay in the 


small cafes about five dollars, and in the fine ones like the Cafe du 
Paris, cafe as high as twenty dollars per month. | 

To your right is the concurge. ‘This office is an important one, 
when you consider the valuables that are left with the chief of this 
department, which answer to our porter. This bureau (all depart- 
ments are bureaus) is quite serviceable, attending to all unimportant 


matter connected with messages and packages, and if out until after 


. 
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f one, A. M., you can apply at the concurge for your key, (Sol learn.) 
e — You advance to the reception room with the registry, where your 
nme is not asked for, but your passport. This is to avoid impos 
t It is examined, your name recorded, and it is sent to your room, to 
t which your floor attendant, by duplicate keys, always has access ; all 
letters are sent to your room, bundles, etc. Adjoining this depart. 
ment is one for general settlements, and to cash drafts, and receive 
and insure the safety of deposits. You then, to the right and left of 
those bureaus, have two courts for the reception of vehicles, in each 
of which an attendant reports your desires for a voiture or remise 
- You are now at the foot of two models of architecture, two flights of 
steps.Jeading to the different entrances of the lounging and reading 
room. At the first step of the stairway, upon an elegant pedestal 
stands a beautiful evergreen, and on your ascent to the-top of this 
flight of marble steps another beautiful evergreen cha¥ms the eve. 
This immense court is covered by a sky light whose dimensions beg. 
gars deseription; as it is so much larger than a majority of my 
readers have ever seen ; and here under this canopy of light one can: 
sitand smoke and enjoy the odors of the rare exotics and be refreshed 
by the sight of beautiful evergreens, even while the streets are dull 
and sloppy and the weather drizzly and all out side befogged. You 
enter the reading room, say sixty feet deep, twenty-five wide; all here 
is velvet and mirrors, the ceiling one mass of elegant fresco. Here 
you find papers from all over Europe. Out of this palatial reception 
or drawing room you enter the grand dining room, in which only one 
meal perdiem is allowable, that of the table d’hote at 430 P.M. 
You must get a ticket for your dinner, and give four hours notice t 
the steward, who is a profound looking gentleman in deep black, with 
a large silver-linked chain around his neck—his badge of office. His 
head-quarters are in the reading room, Your ticket is charged to 
your room—price eight franes with a decanter holding a bottle of 
| table claret between you and the diner at your elbow. This room 18 
an immense affair; the ceiling, as the reading room, one bewildering 
scene of artistic fresco of the most attractive colorings. The table 
d’hote, like our hotels is democratic—all sitting at one or the other of 
the two handsomly decorated tables. Everything is said and 
it is a quiet splendor. The breakfast and tea room adjoins the dining 
and is equally attractive as the grand dining, but smaller. On taking 
aseat in an Elizabethan chair, velvet and mahogany, you ete af 
sented with a card; you give the number of your room your si 
the date and what you wish to eat. As you are only charged by pert 
this card is sent to the office on your floor, and when you take you 


ition. 
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departure, the accumulation is sent to the general bureau below. You 
take a chambre or bedroom and are charged according to the floor, 
frst, second or third; you will hardly go higher. The price per 
day on the former, for the room ocgupied by the writer, No. 53, 
mahogany bedstead, canopy of gilt and damask, clothing all linen, 
coverlet damask, curtains to the windows fronting the balcony on the 
ryede Honore lace and damask; bureau and secretary, two splendid 
~ mirrors, mantle clocks and ornaments, Elizabethan arm chairs, with 
an elegant velvet carpet, is seven francs, one dollar and forty cents. 
You are charged one franc, twenty cents, service, and a france for your 
candle (bongu,) total one dollar and eighty cents for a room that 
will compare favorably with a palace. Baggage carried from floor 
to floor by the use of dumb waiters. At your departure you ask for 
your bill at a little office on your floor. If going in the morning get 
your bill in the evening before. The office aggregates your expense, 
sends items to grand bureau. All is posted, and you pay your bill at 
the office on your floor. On leaving your room you always deposit 
your key with the attendant at this office, as boarders never carry 
their keys. Suites of rooms fronting on the rue Rivoli are enormous- 
ly high. The princess Marie, of Russia, who was at the hotel during 
_ the stay of the writer, paid sixty thousand francs or twelve hundred 


dollars per day for the entire front of one floor. . The: Llote! fronts on 


the rue Rivoli, immediately opposite the Palace of the Louvre—its 


Tear is upon the rue St. Honore. Its north front is upon the Palais 


 death—between two palaces, in the gonter of Paris—-covering an entire. 


| 


Royale (Royal Palace) which was Jerome's residence previous. to his 


- Square, furnished like a palace. With this minutia. you.have the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre, the most magnificent architectural hotel cre- 
ation in the world. Many don’t like ithe, French style.. That isa 
matter of taste. The Hotel en grosse is incomparable. Many Ameri- 
cans prefer the Hotel Meurici turther north on tlie same great thorough- 
fare, Rivoli. It is a grand hotel, (the writer is satisfied with the 
Louvre.) Accept items as above, and you can save much time and en- 
quiry when you visit this palatial house of entertainment... Before 


q leaving the Hotel fora stroll I will add that. eating in the Hotel is 


$puonal. The writer during ,a three weeks stay dined once at the 
table @hote ; | the other, dinners were taken when and where conven: 
lent during strolls and promenades in the. different, parts of : the city. 
_ Leaving the door of our hotel, and. haying no idea of pystemizing 
inspection of Paris, we .cross,the street; and atya stone's throw 
tom our window, enter the iron railed, gilt, spear-top fenced-in eourt 
yard of the Palace,of,the Louyre. Can, the reader imagine the as- 
_ &0Clations called up as the writer contemplated the structure around 
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which clustered 30 many associations of the great of France. ‘On the 
front ov the building facing the court, in ‘gilt letters, is the following 
inscription: “ The Louvre, erected by Francis L., 1541. The Tuille. 
ries, by Cotherine de Medicis, 1564. United by Napoleon IIT.. 1852 te 
1857. The architect was Pelin Lascat. The portion united to the 
Tuilleries by Louis XTV was under the survullance of the Chevalior 
Bernin, partially, but his efforts not meeting with the favor of the 
king, his labors were closed, and Claude Pernault proposed and per- 
fected the present perystile—a charming architectural effort. Tt re. 
quired four years to complete this improvement. The building i: 
quadrangular, The court.a square of some 500 feet. It is entered 
from the east by a handsome portal, The front is 525 feet long adorned 
by twenty-eight double Corinthian columns. In the middle of the court 
upon apedestal of white marble, ornamented with two bass-reliefs, is 
the equestrian statue of the duke of Orleans. On the grand floor of the 
Louvre are eighteen, large. halls filled with sctlpture—many of that 
superb collection, Villa Borghese, that once adorned old Rome. Five | 
other rooms in the basement are devoted toart. The great picture gal- 
lery on the first floor has nine apartments with 1500 paintings of the 
Italian, Flemish, French, Dutch and German schools. The masters 
represented compose a galaxy of artists, many of them of a world | 
wide fame. Nicholas Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Vernet, Le Brun, 
David Gras, Kugine, Delacroix and others. Le Brun shone.in the — 
17th century, but the man who isthe pet of the empire is Horace — 
‘Vernet. A very amusing anecdote is related of this great painter, — 
that shows his will, and the appreciation of the Freneh for artistic I 
merit. At the requést of Baron Rothschild, Vernet had painted his _ 
portrait—price one huhdred thousand francé—(high, you will say;) | 
but remember ‘twas Vernet. The Baron expostulated. Not a jotor — 
tittle would the famous painter abate. The Baron refused to take g 
this perfect likeness. “Very well,” said Vernet. Shortly after a2 
order from the Emperor comes for a mammoth Algerine painting; rep> sa 
resenting an attack upon a village in Algiers. ~The’ painting a fin- | 
ished—sent to adorn the palace—when thie attention of all connoiseum I 
was attracted to a hideous head, rushing out in front of an Algerie — 
body from beneath a tent—in*each hand a bag of gold. ‘His igre Ba : 


Rothschild, is recognized at once. The artist's revenge is complete. 
The Baron learns the fact, appeals to the Emperor who pagent 
' with Vernet, who merely said, “if your majesty desires the head : 
faced, it is done. But Horace Vernet paints no more for the Empire. 
The head is still on the picture to amuse the curious. — 
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PRESIDENT. JEFF. DAVIS. 
BY MADAME VY. E. W. M CORD. 

Of all the styles of writing in the republic, that of biographer ia by 
far the most popular and protitable. 

It therefore happens that a great number of penny-a-liners turn to 
the best account any spark ot’ talent they may possess in that depart- 
ment, in the way of eulogising and flattering the vanity of persons 
who have notified the public of their ocoupying such positions as will 
warrant the applicant’ for a biographer in bestowing liberal favor 

Of the style of modern biographical writing we are to look to the 
illustrated weeklies and monthlies of Lincolnatti. | jeg 

The writer of this article might entertain some fear, lest the peo- 
plo of this division ‘suspect her of being affectod by this popular 
style, from the name prefixed to her pages, if some facts were not 
thoroughly established in the pnblic mind in regard to her peculiar 
First, that she has engaged all the best years of her life in a crusude 
| against the style and spirit of the writers of the North,—and second- 
ly, itis a well known fact that she is not in the habit of flattering 
| Subjects for the sake of popularity, having always been found in a 
fearful minority of popniar sentiment: nor is it a desire to play the 


— 


| ‘imply becanse he is a lion. 
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| pleasing game of tongue-fence by parading the name of a lion © 
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The northern people are distinguished from all other nations by 4 
peculiar and exclusive individuality of character; and are therefore 
not dependent upon the popular press for opinions of whatever k 
made popular through such media. 

In this country, where all the privilege, classes recognize a natural 
aristocracy over an inferior and servile race, each individual becomes 
an independent sovereign claiming the right of forming opinions and 
dictating the same. Thus we find in each plantation in the South ap 
independent feudatory, where every: individual is subject to the auto. 
| erat of the dominion, who represents in his own character and pre. 
rogatives, a dictator and arbiter. ae 

In such a state of society individuals can never become the pen- 
sioners upon popular press for opinions, nor the slaves of such sen. 
sational excitements as generate the dangerous fanaticism which 
takes the lead in revolutions—the m ost formidable engines: in upset. 
ting governments. 

The slavery of popular opinion is manifested in that fanatical spirit | 
which controls and holds its reign of terror over all parties of the 
northern division of the republic. Such a phenomenon can never 
make its appearance upon the face of Southern society, as the estab- 
lished individuality of personal opinion holds a formidable rein | 
over popular sentiments. 

In view of these facts, and with a perfect understanding of the | 
character and sentiments of the Southern people, I have chosen the 
name of (teneral Jeff..Davis, for the subject of this article. 
however, in.a spirit of eulogizing one already supreme in a nations 
confidence and affeetion, but as a fit method of demonstrating the 
philosophy of southern political sentiments by the character of Its 
supreme representative. odd 

We speak of President Davis with the common voice of the Southern 
people, of whom he forms a part of a most glorious whole, and at the 
same time repeat from a private letter to the author of this ar ticle, (tt mf 
an Englishman long a resident in the South) dated, London, Apri bth, 
1861, in which he says, in a conversation with that most sagacious * 
accomplished statesman in the three kingdoms, Mr, Cobden, that geu- 
tleman said: ‘* Deeply as | regret the. pending difficulties, between 
the two divisions of the republic, I must say in all candor, that he 
Southern people have at their head, a man entirely, capable of 
ing any civil or military emergency whatever. I,believe Presiden 
| Davis to be the most competent man in,America, to reyolutiontze 
reorganize that government.” AM to 

Whether this gigantic scheme suggested by a, foreign, | | 
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statesman, be one of the many in.contemplation by President Davis, 
t exactly known, as the greater portion of his official time has 
been occupied in military plans, and arranginy the general affairs of 
the several seceding States which form the empire of his control. 
That his judgment points to the inlisting all the slave States which 
may choose to be united in a common bond of equity and justice, 
there cannot exist a. doubt, and also of embracing the southern and 


western territories. 
President Davis is the chief mavistrate of a nation who desires not 


to throw the responsibility and burden of such projects upon a single 
representative. 


The people hate chosen him, individually and  coilectively, and 
when the task of arranging the domestic affairs actually devolving 
upon the President and Cabinet is finished, it will be quite time enough 
to speculate upon the grand scheme of reorganizing the general gov- 
emment of the old Union. | 

To a foreigwer the principle of State sovereignty cannot be easily 
understood, and it is a little singular that the leading statesmen of 
Europe have actually no definite idea of Southern independence, apart 
trom revolt and rebellion against the general government. 

The scarcity of southern books in Europe, and the total want of 
a cirewating journal of any kind, may account for this fact; while 


Northern books are industriously circulated in all parts of Britain and 
the continent. There is scarcely a town in Germany, Holland, 


France, and even in Russia, that the Tribune and Herald are not 
translated weekly, for the instruction of the people in American mat- 
ters. We cannot marvel at their want of a correct opinion of foreign- 


sin regard to American politics, (the masses of whom, like the 


Northern division of the republic depend upon the daily press for 
*p'tions) when we know that the masses in the North are equally as 
‘Shorant of the constitutional rights of the several States. Hence 


_ they have allowed themselves to be plunged into a revolution against 
— the supreme principle which constitutes the basis and support of 


republican freedom. | 
All foreign nations imagine that because both divisions of the re- 


public are subject to the federal control, and these settled by foreign 


Colonists, that the yare one and the same people, and divided only by 


— local policy. Hence they call this a family war, of brother against 


brother, &e. This is also a popular plea of northern journalists who 
‘trogate to themselves the vanity of brotherhood with a true and 


Patriotic nation. N othing can be more false than the idea that they 


4 m “Te the same family of people. 
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The people of the North are the descendants of that Puritan 
of Plymouth Rock notoriety, whose names have came down to us is 
the shining pages of the histories written by themselves, put Who 
have kept as monuments of their just and righteous characters an n 
teresting code of laws which are likely to be revived in theip age, for 
the general oppression of mankind, and agents of human calamity 
everywhere. 

The Southern people are mostly the descendants of Virginia fami. 
lies, the same stock who settled the original Southern colonies ; and the 
more modern families are the direct descendants of English, Irish . 
Welsh, French and Spanish emigrants; many of whose ancestors soutgh 
on this soil an asylum from despotism and anarchy. By the edict of 
Nantz, some of the most respectable families of France and her 
provinces, were driven hither; from whom have sprung a brilliant 
array—chivalry—and greatness. It was from one of these highly 
cultivated and ancient French families, that General Bouregard derive 
his origin in Louisiana. 

The Welsh and Irish settled in the Carolinas—have given to the | 
South some of her most valuable statesmen, and from the former, on | 
his father’s side, President Jeff. Davis sprang—a worthy scion of that 
staunch race, transplanted upon a genial soil. 

The Irish emigrants, of less than a century ago, have given to the 
South a Calhoun and a Jackson; and there is but one statesman of | 
any consequence in the South who is an actual descendant of the 
Puritanic family. 

By these facts it may be easily seen that the two divisions of the re- 
public, are only connected by the consanguinity of constitutional law. 

There could not have been chosen a more perfect representative of 
mature Southern character, socially, than the elegant person who | 
stands at the head of the new general government. 

Educated in the common school of Southern individual opinion, he — 
early learned to submit all questions to the scrutiny of his own judg: 
ment, being himself a sovereign and arbiter in common with the set 
tlers of this country. This feature of southern character constitutes 
the independence and versatility of President Davis’ character, 9 It 
will be remembered that he has been for many years the lord of one 
af those modern feudatories which lies within the fertile valley of the 
Mississippi: a Mississippi cotton plantation. , 

At home he has ever been one of the people; on the field of battie 
he has proven himself one of the most valiant soldiers that ever 
drew a blade from the scabbard. In our national legislature 
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he has been the controlling spirit against a majority of inferior 
and cunning representatives, and proven himself a formidable barrier 


| between the right of State sovereignty, and the unconstitutional in- 
 fringements of the northern encroachments. 


It is indeed a fact beyond dispute, that instead of forcing the seces- 
sion of the States upon the people, President Davis has prevented the 
South from taking this final step of separation from the federal gov- 


| emment for years; which no other statesman could have done. 


President Davis will be known to the future as the modern philos- 
opher, who has solved a much vexed and abstract question of repub- 
lican philosophy. | 

The wisdom which conceived the great principle of the synthereti- 
calnature of a republic in the formation of the federal government, 
seemed to have consigned its opposite and equal power into an ab- 
stract and nominal position. ; 

It was left to President Davis, to test this abstract and dangerous 
question under the most trying circumstances; who will be known 
through all future ages of civilization as the general who solved the 
great political puzzle of this age, and established beyond dispute the 
inabytical principle of State sovereignty, which is the cardinal pow- 
er of republican freedom. 


A SKETCH OF THE JACOBEAN PROPHECY. 


BY 8. E. M KINLEY, A. M., M. D. 


From. the extinction of the prophetic ministry to the full accom - 
blishment of the great prediction, more than three centuries elapsed , 
ind in the midst of this universal stillness, undisturbed by the sound 
ot prophecy or war, the Redeemer of the world, descends upon earth, 
“ realize the expectation of the nations. After the return of the 
Jews from captivity, the sons of Mathathias long protected the free- 
dom of their k 
‘ the Kings of Syria, But after the death of Jonathan and Simon, 
Pe mependence of the Jewish nation gradually declined, and the 
pire, which fell out of the feeble hands of the Asmonean princes, 
nd passed into those of a stranger of Idumea, revealed the full ac- 
“*mplishment of the prophecy of Jacob. | 


country and their religion against the impious attacks — 
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John the Baptist—the angel, * who was to be his Precursor—ap. 
nounced in the wilderness, the coming of the Messiah. And in the 
mysterious birth of the Son of Mary.7, Bethlehem was illustrated bo. 
yond all the cities of Palestine. .The wise men of the Rast Were at- 
tracted to Bethlehem by the splendid appearance of the Star of Jacob: 
and offered the choicest gifts of Saba and Arabia as an homage to the 
King of the Jews. Herod, who apprehended that the reign of the 


- Messiah would interfere with his own usurped authority, made the 


most diligent inquiries about the birth of the child; concealing his 
insidious purpose of destroying it, under the pretence of doing it 
homage; but the Almighty baffled his iniquitous designs. The wise 
men returned into their own country, by another way ; and the child 
was providentially withdrawn from the cruelty of Herod. Disap- 
ported in singling out the devoted victim of his vengeance, he con. 
signs to indiscriminate slaughter all the infants under two years; 
and fills Rama with the lamentations of mothers, who wept over 
their murdered children, and would receive no consolation. When 
the rage of the tyrant was spent in unavailing cruelty, and the ap- 
prehension of any future danger removed by his death, the Almighiy 
brought back his son from Kgypt, through the mystery of an angel. 
After the time prescribed by the law had elapsed, the blessed Virgin 
went up to Jerusalem to observe the right of purification, and pre- 
sent her offspring in the temple; where the holy Simeon, taking it in 
his arms, poured out his soul in ecstacy, because his eyes had seen 
the salvation of Israel. After complying with the precepts of the 
law, Mary and her spouse returned, with Jesus, to their native city 01 
Nazareth, where he passed the greater part of his life in subjection 
to his mother and reputed father; and meditated on that redemption 
which he was soon to accomplish in favor of mankind. In the s0li- 
tude of the country, far removed from the noise and contention of the 
world, he led a retired and hidden life; nor are we acquainted with 
‘the peculiar features of the man-God, until the commencement of his 
mission, which ‘was ushered in with the most solemn attestation of 
Heaven. Scarce did Josus ascend from the stream of Jordan, wher 
and in the bosom of whose waters, he had been baptised by John, 


when the heavens opened and the Spirit of God descended in the 


mild form of a dove, on Him who was to bring consoiat se hy 
bruised in spirit, and freedom to those who were in captivity 8. pv 
with the ample Spirit of his Father which rested on him, inve 


* Isaiah, 3; Malach, iii., 50; Mat., xi."10; Mark, i., il. 
T Isaiah, vii. 14; Luke, i., 27. 
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| ith his commission, which spoke from the clouds and bore testimony 
of him, Jesus opened that series of wonders which marked his benev- 
| lent career during the space of three years.) He- condescended to 
| honor the marriage feast of Cana with | his presence 5 ‘and at the FOr 
| quest of his blessed mother, performed his first mittacle by converting . 
water into wine. Many of his miracles are recorded by the, Evange- 
| ists. The enumeration of them: all, they) confess, would mock. the, 
| power of utterance. © Sometimes a few are, mentioned, and. the PF? 
oumstances which attended them are detailed with minute precision. 
But more frequently they are, recorded in general terms, without 
specifyibg their number, gr.the mode of their operation. _ Should the 
biographer of our Redeepier’s life attempt to collect a methodical ac- 
count of the miricles he wrought, the words by which the Evange-. 
list * concludes his narrative, should teach him how fruitless. and im- 
practicable would be such a design. We will; therefore, only, exhibit 
an outline of those stupendous wonders. which followed the footsteps 
of our Redeemer ; and by telling those authentic facts,in the language 
of the Prophets, as well as of the Evangelists, they must derive ad- 
ditional splendor from the circumstance of their prediction, | a 
While the holiness of his doctrine dissipated the spiritual blindness . 
of the people, and brought light to those that sat in darkness, he was. 
not unmindful of their temporal miseries. 
At the word of his mouth the blind saw, the dumb, spake, the deaf _ 
heard; and the lame, restored to agility and strength, bounded like 
theroe on the mountain. Multiplied by his benediction, five loaves 
und two fishes fed the thousands who followed him into the desert, | 
hungering for the bread of life. At one time he rebuked the waters. 
of the sea, and they were still ; and again, to the astonishment of’ his 
lisciples, he walked on the bosom of its waters. When the pressure 
of the multitude rendered it difficult to approach his divine person, 
virtue went out from him, and the touch of the hem of his garment. 
‘ured the most inveterate diseases. There was no infirmity under 
which his benevolent virtue was not felt; all nature acknowledged 
the authority of her creator; and in raising Lazarus from the tomb, 
‘ven death itself was subjected to his dominion. He selected from 
the humblest class of the J ewish people, those who were to be the 
‘tgans of his doctrin®& and the depositories of his authority. They | 
‘00 Wrought miracles in the name of their Divine Master, exhiting in 


“49 borrowed virtue the richness of that source from which it was — 
erived, 


* John, xxi.,25. 
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‘The sanctity of his doctrine corresponded with the splendor of his 
miracles. Its mysterious sublimity subdued the pride of the under. 
standing, while its salutary severity ehecked the disordered passions 
of the heart. The priests of the Jewish religion, alarmed at the as. 
cendant which the Redeemer derived from the united influence of the 
sanctity of his life, the beauty of his doctrine and the splendor of his 
miracles, resolved to get rid of the dangerous individual who threat. 
‘ ened to annihilate all their influence. As they were determined on | 
r his condemnation, they easily devised matter of impeachment; and _ 
+f |} 8 the tenor of his whole life set'the most malignant scrutiny at def. 
: | ance, calumny was resorted to; yet the lengthened and iniquitous pro. 
: cess of his condemnation, and the circumstamce of his death, only at- 
= tested more forcibly the splendor of his divinity. On the Sabbath | 
2 || which preceded his crucifixion, he rode in triumph into the city, | 
| which was ere long to witness the spectacle of his suffering, and was | 
| hailed with the loudest enthusiasm by those who soon solicited his 
Ms | condemnation. Denied by one of his Apostles, betrayed by another, © 
and abandoned by all, he endured with patient meekness the re- | 
proaches and insults that were mercilessly heaped upon him. The 
tranquil and intrepid fortitude with which he met the approach of 
his last hour, together with the forgiveness which he implored for his _ 
||  persecutors, displayed a character more than human, and exhibiteda | 
miracle of virtue,to which philosophy could never claim forthe disciples _ 
of her school. Every cireumstance in the melancholy tragedy fulfill. 
ed some ancient prediction. When the last act was consummated, and 
in that moment when he appeared abandoned by all, his power be- 
came most manifest. The vail of the temple was rent, the earth — 
shook, the sun was darkened ; the dead arose from their sepulchres, | 
and stalked in mid-day through the streets of the city; and nature 
sympathized in agony with the sufferings of her God. But the Di- 
vinity, which was shrouded under the pall of death, soon broke forth 
in the splendor of his resurrection; and the lion of Judah, girt with 
might, and clothed in immortality, awoke from the slumbers and 
conquered the terrors of the tomb. Encompassed with the trophies 
which he had redeemed, from captivity, he returns in triumph to his | 
Father, from whom he had descended, and takes possession of that 
glory which his victorieshad won. | 
| Such is a brief epitome of our Redeemer’s lifé, as predicted nett 

ancient Prophets, and sketched by the Evangelists. 
DeSoto Parisu, La., March, 1861. 
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ADDRESS OF MADAME V. EB. W. McCORD, 


oN THE OCCASION OF PRESENTING THE FLAG TO THE JEFF, DAVIS INVINCIBLES 
| MAY, 137H, 1861. 


Tue city of Memphis was the scene of unusual excitement on the 
13th. The second Regiment of Tennessee Volunteers, which had been 
encamped at the Fair Ground, for a week, received orders to march 
to their general rendezvous, at Randolph. 

This regiment, which claims to be the banner column of the 
legion, was commanded by Col. J. Knox Walker, and composed of 
several companies of men chosen from the citizen soldiery of 
Tennessee. | 

The very flower of Southern chivalry was shown, from the ranks 
tothe commander of this Regiment, which stretched along the street 
in a vast and formidable column. 

Col. Walker drew up his men in a single file along Poplar street, 
_ in front of the residence of Madame McCord, in order to afford that 
lady an opportunity of presenting a flag tothe company, which shehad_ | 
herself named, in honor of our intrepid and invincible chief, Jeff. 
Davis. | | 

This well organized and imposing company, commanded by Cap- - 
tain Ashford, received the flag from the hand of the giver amid the 
deafening cheers of the whole regiment, with an appropriate response 
to the following patriotic and spirited address : 


Soldiers and Brothers : 


| My highest feelings of pride have been gratified, in having 
_ deputed to myself the honor of presenting to the Jeff. Davis Invinci- 
_ bles, the ensignia of Southern chivalric sentiment, and national 
| individuality. 
| Beautiful, indeed, is this, our national standard; and modeled 
_ With exquisite taste, by the framers of our constitutional devices at 
Montgomery. In the stripes*we recognize that, which fancy hath 
rent from the covenantal rainbow, which was set in-the sky after the 
deluge, by the hand of Divinity. ; 
The stars reveal to our wondering eyes, the types of their sublime 
meaning. It was by these faint lights, that burn, and shine forever in 
the vailed night, that the primitive searcher after wisdom prophecied 
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established the principle of a natural aristocracy and dominati 


of the great future. Be these the cabal signs of a new and mighty 
empire, whose rise shall mark that millenial time’ that the prophet 
saw in his illuminated vision. Fit types are the stars of the great 
project before you. Bright leaves from the book of heaven, u 
which are written the sybil signs of future destiny. 
It was these sentigs of the sky that the early philosopher ap- | 
pointed to guard the destinies of mortality. Nay, more; they not only | 
committed human destiny to the care of these bright watchers, but | 
created them the ministers of fate, and the prophetic méadia of — 
oracular divination. | | 
Thus let it be, that the ten stars already risen in the Southern 
firmament, and the five others fast receding froma vanishing system, 
shall tell the auguries of a chivalric nation, and prophecy to ciyiliza. 
tion everywhere. | 
The guardians of your destiny, whose light shall pentrate the i 
gloom of despotism and anarchy, and guide your footsteps tothe | 
grave of our prophet. They shall hang upon the threshold of our | 
national temple at Washington, since the striped veil that adorned our | 
fathers’ most holy sanctuary, has been rent in twain by desecrated | 
In surveying this field of azure flanked about, with the rainbows | 
stripes, and set with starry emblems, the fancy weaves of the enchant- — 
ing ensign a witching dream. It is, indeed, a thing of’ beauty; the — 
fledgling of freedom whose young wing flutters to the South winds — 


pon 


breath. 

Yet, O, yet, we must confess to a feeling of sorrow and premature — 
misfortune, when we remember that this is not the standard borne | 
aloft by our fathers, in that young time of American chivalry that | 
tried their manly souls. 

A free nation thus plunged into revolution in its first century, is 8 
phenomena which has seldom appeared upon the face of mankind at | 
any period of his civilization. Such a circumstance could only have 
its rise in the controlling sentiments of the human mind, and reveals i 
the strange truth, that this conflict is none other than that of religious 
opinions. This is, indeed, a religious war. A war of infidelity 
against the religion of Jesus Christ—gf the fanaticism of inferior 
morality against tradition ; and that generated by the infidel clamour i 
of the North, which boldly contradicts the sources of our religion 
thereby upsetting the venerated institutions of the early heaoet 
morality and law. There, our Jewish masters of a true ewes? 


the superior races over barbarism. 
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This most ancient axiom is met at every step of our progressive 
advancement by the modern fable of the equality of races. 


for its prowess, the degradation of the ‘human, race. 
The same feature evinged itself in the rise of Islamic bigotry in 
the tenth century, and was only cut off by the sword of the crusader, 
on the bloody field of Palestine. : 


and Godfrey at their head, into Jerusalem, now forces these soldiers 
from their homes’ and loved ones, to arrest from the hands of the 
infidel the holy sepulchre, of. Washington, 


allow me to inaugurate it; simply as an ambassador, committed to 


ancestors. I mean, brothers, the Star Spangled Banner. Under the 
holy influences of a pure religion, that banner has been the type of 
peace, love and union. But now, desecrated by infidel hands, it flut- 
- tersamid the storms of violence and selfish passion, and seems to our 
hearts but the flapping wing of a dark and destroying angel. — 


heirs to a great national misfortune. It is to you that the future will 
_ look with an impartial eye, and tongues not yet created must either 
_ bless or curse you. Of you the future bard shall sing, and the deeds 
of your daring live with the touch of the troubadour’s impassioned 
| lyre, | 
The pale youth, by his dim lamp, in search of chivalric love, will 
turn from many an antique scroll “to that which bears your.name ;” 
and the young maiden, when her tears shine through her curls in the 
‘ott moonlight, will point her lover to the page of your history. 

Take this banner with my blessing! and allow me to interpret the 

insignia of your standard by a covenant. 
When I shall forsake you brothers, at any period of this cam- 
paign, may Heaven forsake my country and my people! 

I swear by this flag which I now commit to your hands, to prove 
true to the interests of your regiment, while a single man is left to 
tell the fate of his comrades. As the common laws of. civilization 
lone forbids my taking a place in your ranks, I shall prove myself 
_ Worthy of your chivalry by the tender care of a gentle sister. My 
ask shall be to smooth the path of your affliction in adverse 


passages, and if you fall by the hand of the infidel, I will bury you in 


the Wilderness with a christian ritual. 
Hail brothers; and farewell! 


Therein we discover the leading feature of infidelity, which has_ 


That object that led the Christian’s host, with Richard, ‘Tancred > 


In presenting to. you, brothers, this insignia of your holy war, 


your charge, to bring back to your father land the flag of your’ 


Remember that we are the children of a common mother, and. 


- 
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THE SOUTH ON NORTHERN PUBLICATIONS 


It is extremely gratifying to know that the prblications issued from _ 


Black Republican, Abolition establishments are fast losing their cir- 
culation in the South. Packages after packages are being re. 
turned, and we trust that Southern people will cease entirely to 
read them. Northern houses have grown rich upon Southern patron. 
age and support, and the return has been, that out of their colossal 
fortunes thousands have been subscribed and freely given for the 
maintenance of the infamous principles, the carrying out of which has 
caused the existing state of affairs. Wemust not give “aid and com- 


fort’ to our enemies in any conceivable shape or form.— Columbus 
(Ga.) Times. 


We endorse every word of the above. There is a host of perni- 
cious Northern issues flooding the Southern country. We insist that 
the entire batch of such papers should not be tolerated at the South— 
Savannah ( Ga.) News. : 

The people of the South are beginning at last to awake to the in- 
portance of cultivating a heal ure in th 
midst—a literature suited to their tastes, character and institutions. 
Two years ago we warned them of the dangers®that encompassed 
them in permitting Northern publications to enter their homes, and 
besought them to cherish their own writers and their own literature; 
but they heeded us not. Week after week thousands of copies of 
magazines, which we shall not name, containing the insidious and 
destructive poison of Northern sentiments, were purchased and read 


by citizens of the South, while their own journals were left, if not 


to perish, to languish and live out a sickly and miserable existence. 
Southern generosity supported such writers as Beecher, 
Godwin, W 

almost wickedly heedless, of every sentiment of 
One Northern paper, in particular, containing the writings of wos 
people, sold by tens of thousands, while Southern journals of ei 
merit in point of style, and certainly far better as far as morals 
and healthy sentiment are concerned, were scarcely able to obtain 


« few hundred readers. Now the good fruits of this generosity mY | 


about to be reaped, and the people in alarm become sensible of op 
negligence and indifference. It is not yet too late, however, 

some good. Let the citizens of the South give a helping ait 
their own people. We have waited for more than two years of the 
for this hour to come. Our paper is the only one of 1ts kind -? na 
South ; it can, with proper encouragement, be made the eg” +o 
kind in the land. Let that encouragement be-extended. “0° 


thy and conservative literature in their 


Bryant, | 
hittier, Curtis, Taylor, and others of like ilk, heedless, | 
pride and pradence. | 


| 
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the time, if ever, to test not only its success, but its usefulness. 
Give our enterprise the support necessary to support a corps of 
Southern writers, and it will soon become a blessing to every home | ‘ 

and a pride to the children of our good Southern land. 


We clip the above from the Home Journal, a most valuable addition 
to our Southern literature. It has the ring of the true metal, and 
~ utters our sentiments so exactly and peculiarly at this time, that all we 
have to say is to commend it to our readers with our emphatic en- 
- dorsement of every word—verbatim et literatim et punctuatim. 

- The Aurora is the only Ladies’ Book, that we know of, in the whole 
— South. Will not Southern chivalry—Southern pride—Southern honor | 
sustain their own enterprise ? oe | 
| If so, send us the material aid, and we promise that no Northern 
monthly shall be our superior. But we cannot compete with them 
unless we are sustained. : 


-STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN CHARLESTON AND LIVERPOOL 


The establishment of direct trade with England continues to be — 
_ vigorously pushed forward at several of our Southern ports, notwith- 
standing the warlike aspect ofthe times. The city of Charleston oc- 
_ capies a prominent position in the discussion of this important subject, 
_ Her merchants seem determined to carry out the measure, if the com- 
@ bined influences of wealth, enterprise and intelligence can effect it. 
m A meeting was held in February last at which it was announced that 
m toposals of a very favorable nature had been made to several prom- 
m inentfcitizens, who upon consultation, referred them to a committee of 
m Persons of experience to investigate and report. The proposals were 
@  ‘vbmitted by Mr. Barry on behalf of parties in England, with a view 
‘the establishment of a line of Steamships between Liverpool and 
Charleston. On a careful investigation into all the details of ex- 
| Penditure, and a moderate estimate of the probable earnings of boats 
well adapted to the trade, these gentlemen became convinced that a 
| line of steamers, judiciously managed, would pay handsome profits to | 
» He the stockholders. The parties whom Mr. Barry represents are Mr 
| A. M. Weir, a very respectable gentleman of London, already largely 
_ ‘terested in steamships, and Messrs. Laird & Co., who have a high 
_ Teputation as builders of iron steamships. They are prepared to raise 
if In Great Britain one-half the capital requisite for the enterprise, if the 
i | remainder can be raised on this side of the water. The proposed 
| | pital is £150,000, or nearly $750,000. A joint stock company will 
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Lon 


be formed in England, under the Jimited liability act, in wh; 


Charleston sharéholders will be on the same me 


footing with all others 


The company will build three iron screw-propellers, and place them 


in a regular line between Liverpool and Charleston. 

: These offers, 80 generously made, met with a corresponding espana 
on the part of the merchants of Charleston, and a subscription list 
was at once started by them. The committee who have it in charge 
embrace.a judicious selection ef our best educated and most liberal 
minded merchants, who know no such word as fail when they have 


once satisfied themselves of the importance of any project to the com- 


mercial interests of the country. They have so far progressed in their 
efforts that arrangements have been made for the opening of the busi- 
ness by putting steamers temporarily, in the line as early as August 
next—to be replaced afterwards by the vessels of larger capacity, pro- 
posed to be built for the permanent direct trade between the two 


The parties in England interested are well known to our ship 


owners, and possess their hearty confidence. Those who have entered — 


into the project here are wealthy and experienced ship owners, and — 


men accustomed to weigh accurately “all the chances of success or — 


failure in enterprises of this character. Among the community gen- 


erally the subject of Direct Trade is considered the great necessity of — 
the times. Our relations with England are being drawn closer, as those _ 


with the Northern States of this country are weakening and snapping 


asunder, and the former must soon be our most reliable and powerful | 
ally in everything affecting the interests of commerce. Feeling sen- — 
sibly this growing affiliation, and knowing well the vital importance 


to themselves and their manufacturing interests of cherishing and 


strengthening the bond, the capitalists of England have come forward 
liberally and invited us to codperate with them. The invitation has 


met with a cordial reception, the arrangements are now very nearly 
consummated, and we of South Carolina will soon, with our sister 
States of thé South, reap the benefits which must arise from the su¢- 
cessful prosecution of this great undertaking. 


A Georgia paper suggests a tax of ene dollar per number on all Hor 
ern newspapers, and five dollaar per number on their i Sasa? ble 

If some decided restriction could be placed on their eae 
pictorials and sensation periodicals, the profits of the New ially 
Herald, Frank Leslie and Harper’s Weekly would be very mater the 
curtailed, and such representatives of Southern journalism ‘netler 
“Aurora” and the “Field and Fireside” might then have : 
chance of support. 
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THE BATTLE OF FORT SUMTER. 


Among the pamphlets which we have laid aside. for special notice, 
‘s one the title of which is annexed : be 


“The Battle of Fort Sumter, and First Victory of the Southern Troops, April 
12th and 13th, 1861. Full Accounts of the Bombardment, with Sketches of Seenes, 
Incidents, &e. . Compiled chiefly from the Detached Reports of the Charlestou 
Press. Published by request. Charleston, S. C.: Printed “BY Evans & weer 
2 Broad street and 103 Kast Bay.” : 


The incidents of the 12th and 13th April eae already ieuika a 
portion of the printed history of the South. The, war of which they 
constitute a conspicuous part will furnish material for ponderous 


| volumes, which posterity will receive as standard historical text books. 


The present modest attempt to preserve the details of the opening 
battle is merely, as its title avows, a compilation from the daily papers 
of this city. Few publications however have met with a more eager 
reception in the place where issued. Large editions have been pub- 
lished and promptly sold. Had not this publication been made at 


home, some Yankee speculator would have made money out of it in 


one short week. 


A WORD TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


To those who have so nobly responded to our call in the last No. 
of the “ Aurora,”’ for help, we tender a thousand thanks ; for the old 
adage, “that a friend in need is a friend indeed,” is very applicable 
to us in an enterprise at this time. p SEE we say again, to those 
kind friends, thank you. 

But many others, we doubt not, are promising themselves that they 
will remit soon; but that does not pay the heavy expenses ‘that are 


accruing upon printing every number of the “ Aurora, ” and that in 
cash, 


Again, some few, (and we are glad to say itis only a few), after 
reading the “Aurora” for several years, without paying anything 
except the first payment, write to us to discontinue it, without saying 
‘word relative ~ what they are owing ; now, this cer tainly is wrong, 
both in principle and practice.” Others remove from one place to an- 
other without saying or writing to us, anything about it; and we keep 
sending to the old post office. We beg permission, fciole, to refer 
our readers to the laws relative to newspapers and magazines ; by 
which, they will see that they are responsible for all such, as long as — 
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they take them from the post office ; and if they remove and do hot | 
notify the publishers of the fact, that they are still responsible for 
them as long as they are sent to the office, and no publisher is bound 
to discontinue any publication until all arrearages are paid. We do || 
most sincerely hope that all of our subscribers will, hereafter, be | 
governed by said laws and regulations of the post office. 

We say here, once for all, that we hope that every old subscriber 
who does not intend to pay for reading the “ Aurora” hereafter, will 
return this number immediately, with the full amount of all arrear. 
ages, and if they do not know how much they are Owing, and will 
write to us, we will send him the amount. We regret to give upouw 
old subscribers very much, but if they do not intend to pay, we had 
better part with them than to lose our time, labor and money. 


) Our patrons will see that we have no embellishments in the present 
number, and we presume that it is unnecessary for us to assign the 
reason. We have been dependant upon the North for our pictures 
| | . as well as for our literature, but thank the Lord, we shall soon be in- | 
: dependent of them in this respect. We have now establishlng in — 
! Meriphis some fine engravers, from whom we will be enabled to ob- 
tain anything in that line hereafter, either on wood, copper, or steel. 
And all we want now, is that liberal support from the South that has 
been so long extended to the North: and then, if we don’t publish 4 
better Magazine in twelve months, for the South, than they ever sent 
t us from the North, we will resign our position and quit the field. 
|| Try us, one time. | 

Again, the present publishers—Messrs. Hurron & Fretian, took 
charge of the “ Aurora” under peculiar circumstances, and have not 
been enabled to obtain that fine quality of paper, which theyintend 
to procure as soon as possible; and their ability, and enlarged and 
liberal yews of what a Southern Magazine ought to be, is 4 sufficient 
| guarantee that every effort possible will be made to render the “ Au- 
rora”’ a welcome visitor to every family in the South. 
Respectfully, 

Mempnis, TENN., May 24,1851. S. Perry, Gen'l, Agt 


-_ 


_N.B. We are now arranging matter for the June number which 
will be out in about two weeks. W. S. Pepey. 


— — east 

Cartoon.—Rev. Dr. Cross, of Tennessee, is about 188 
from the Western Book Concern. a 12 mo. volume of 475 So neti 
titled, “Pulpit Cartoons and Sermons for the Fireside.” Dr. ¥: awicte 
resided in Charlest6n, where he and his gifted lady were wel 


and highly appreciated. 
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_ 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. | 


We would be glad to make a respectable bow, personally, if we could 


oe them, and tender to them our highest regards for that noble generos- 
ity, which has prompted them to assist in establishing the “Aurora” 


upon a permanent basis, without reward. Without reward did I say? 
No that’s not the idea; for when they shall see the ‘‘ Aurora’ rising 


in hterary merit and influence above such magazines as Harper and 
Godey has been considered to be, they will refer with peculiar de- 
light to their efforts in sustaining it under its former misfortunes, and 
will feel fully compensated for their toil and labor. And we desire to 
say to those who have so nobly sustained the ‘ Aurora” heretofore, 
and to all others§ who may be willing to aid us in this grand enter- 
prize of establishing a superior Southern literary magazine send on 
your contributions ; they will be thankfully received. And I say to 
you positively, that it is the determination of all concerned now in 
the “ Aurora,” to compensate its contributors as soon as its receipts 
will justify it; and as I shall have hereafter the entire control of all 
contributions, I will keep them filed regularly, so that they can be re- 
ferred to at any time; by our investigating committee, who will de- 
cide upon the merits of all contributions that are of doubtful character. 
And now what shall I say to those generous and noble conductors of 
the press, who have so often referred (in kindness) to the “ Aurora,” 
and recommended it to their patrons? _ 

As I feel that I have no language fully to express my gratitude for 
such favors, I will only say; may the Lord, in his goodnees, reward 
you abundantly, dear friends, for your many acts of kindness. = 

W. S. Perry, General Agent. | 


Tut Avrora.—The March number of the Aurora is before us 
This Southern monthly, published at Memphis, at two dollars a year 
ought to attract attention at this time, and should be patronized in 
preference to periodicals further north.— Tallehatchian, Charleston, 


Mississippi, 

: THE Avrora.—We call attention to the prospectus of this excel- 
ent Monthly. _it improves every number. It only needs encourage- 
ent to make it an honor to the South. Prof. Holman will no doubt 


increase its worth and extend its infl . Help him.— a 


i THE Avrora.—This Southern favorite, from Memphis, Tennessee 
mes to us this month adorned with a beautiful fashion late, and its 

pages filled with select, choice and interesting articles from some of 
* most gifted writers of the South.—Star, Christiansburg, Va. _ 
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have been a, constant reader of this Magazine for se 


had “thrown their banner to the breeze, rely 


‘war in the Vendee, th« 
| preliminaries of the Lun eville treaty. ; 


THe Avurora.+We haye|just received: the: April) number 


very interesting and highly entertaining Southern OF this 


We 
Veral ve; 

and must admit that. we always: hail its coming, with feelings 
pleasure and delight, Each number contains sixty-four pages of i ' 
toned, entertaining and instructive reading, and the proprietors ba 
been ‘at great expense and trouble in securing the best literary talents 
in the old and new Confederacies. In the last issue we were pleased 
to see the flag of the Southern Confederacy; and to. know that they 


ir b ing on Southern aid to 
Southern enterprise.” It is, then, the duty of the Southern people to 


uphold and sustain this publication.» It is their own enterprise, and 


should it fail to receive the liberal patronage it so justly deserves, the 
people of the South are alone responsible. | 

All contributions of literary matter, should be addressed to Rey. W. 
S. Perry, Memphis, Tennessee. Alli remittances of money, and busi. 
ness letters, to Hurron & Frevian, Memphis, Tenn. Price of sub. 


scription $2, per annum,— The Ingle Side, Pittsboro, Miss. 


Tue Avrora.—We are pleased to see the position taken by the ed- 
itor of this valuable Southern Magazine, published at Memphis, Tenn. - 
In the April number, issued long before Tennessee seceded, and when — 
the prospects for such a thing were exceedingly gloomy in that State, 
he runs up the Confederate flag, takes a. bold position on the side of — 
the Confederate States, and says: ‘“ We look on the Confederate States 
of the South as the most important and most perfect, as they are the 
latest illustration of these principles, [that is, that “all just govern- 
ments must derive their powér from the consent of the governed,’ 
&¢e., as alluded to in the same article above by him,] and we proudly 
adopt their banner as our own, under which to-battle for Constitutional 
and State Rights—for Justice, Equality and Freedom ;” and he goes — 
on farther to say that he hoped Tennessee would, in no distant future, — 
withdraw from the old Union, wherein her best interests were so much 
imperiled, and attach herself to the new one, which she has already 
done. Thisis the kind of magazine for Southern ladies to take. Two | 
dollars per annum. Address Hurron & Frevicnu, Memphis Tenn—* 
Clair Democrat, Ashville, Ala., May 8th. 


Tue Avrora.—This ever welcome literary monthly is before us, 02 
the first page of which will be found a Confederate flag, thrown the 
breeze by the publishers, who say that they will stand or fall by its — 
stars! ‘This ought to be enough to cause every true lover of sist 
literature to lend a helping hand to this noble enterprise. Let 
those who wish a good journal send on $2 to the publishers, Messrs, 
Hurron & Fretiau, Memphis, Tenn.—Southern Literary Companies. 


NAPOLEON’s CorRESPONDENCE.—The sixth volume of the “ nigh 
ondence of Napoleon I.” has appeared. It comprises the ni 
Bonaparte’s consulship the coup d'etat of the 18th Brumarre, the 
fi, second expedition to Italy, Mareng® 
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The plate we present is gotten up to suit the times: for comfort, neatness, and 
economy. It is of plain French muslin, gored skirt, frilled into a pointed yoke 
sleeves full and drawn into a pointed cuff to match the waist ; small pointed girdle 
to confine the dress at the waist; collar very small, of Maltese or point lace. 

~ Until peace will have been restored to our once quiet homes, and the cry of 
war is no longer heard, we daughters of the sunny South will doff all unnecessary 
and superfluous dressing, and should devote our time to the spinning wheel and 
loom, following the good example given to us by our mothers of the Revolution. 


----—--- 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


We most respectfully solicit particular attention to the last clauses, (on the 


outside of the cover,) under the head of Club rates. W. S. PERRY, 
Gen’! Agent. 
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